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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The Fxhibition of the Royal Academy is 
now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven o'clock), 1s.; Cata- 


pe 
hilling. 
aunties JOHN PRESCOT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 








CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, 1s OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five, and will close on SATURDAY, May 16th. Admission 1s. 


6d. 
Catalogae GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





OPENS ON THE 27TH INST. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.— 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW 
OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance Is. 
, ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


errr sAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION. 
No ‘applications for space can be received after May 16. In- 
tending Exhibitors should apply immediately to Mr. GEORGE 
McEWEN, Horticultural Garden, Turnham Green, W. 








ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

EXHIBITION at the GARDEN, June3 and 4. Tickets 

at privileged prices can now be had by presenting Fellow’s Orders 

or their Ivory Tickets at 21, Regent Street, S.W., where Schedules 
and full particulars can be obtained gratis. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, Established for the 


purpose of Printing Rare and Unpublished Voyages and 
vels. 








Now ready, for the Subscribers of 1857, 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
GIROLAMO RENZONI, of Milan: showing his Travels in 
America, from a.p. 1541 to 1546, with some particulars of the Island 
of Canary. Now first Translated into English, and Edited by 
Rear-Admiral W.H. SMYTH, K.S.F., D.C.L., &c. &. &e. 


The following are in course of preparation, and will appear 


INDIA in the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
A Collection of Documents to be Edited by J. WINTER JON} 

-» Keeper of the Department of Printed Books. 

r ,F.S.A. With an Introduction, by R. H. MAJOR, Esq., 


A COLLECTION OF DOCUMENTS form- 
ing a MONOGRAPH of the VOYAGES of HENRY HUDSON. 
Edited by N. E.S. A. HAMILTON, Esq., of the British Museum ; 
with an Introduction by GEORGE ASHER, Esq., LL.D. 


THE VOYAGE OF VASCO DA GAMA 
ROUND THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE in 1497; now first 
Translated from a C I Manuscript, accompanied by 
other Documents, forming a Monograph on the Life of Da Gama. 
Translated and Edited by RICHARD GARNETT, Esq, of the 
British Museum. 


THE FIFTH LETTER OF HERNANDO 
CORTES, being that describinz his Voyage to Honduras in 1525- 
26. Now first Translated and Edited by W. R. STEEL, Esq. 


aoe FIRST VOYAGE OF THE DUTCH 
and Edited - GEORGE ASHER Be. —_— ee 


AUSTRALIA PRASDICTA: a Collection of 
Documents showing the early Discoveries of Australia to the time 


of Captain Cook. Edited by R. H. MAJOR, Esq. 
Teen FSA. y } » Esq., of the British 


ABUNDEL SOCIETY. — PHOTOGRAPHS 
3 t FROM TINTORETTO :—* Christ before Pilate,” and 

Christ bearing the Cross,” from the celebrated paintings in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice, with Mr. RUSKIN’S description. 
Photographed expressly for the Society by Mr. RAINFORD. 
+ Trades gad 5s. each ; to Strangers, 7s. 6d., with wrapper 


24, Old Bond Street, May, 1857. 








JOHN NORTON, See. 
66 orp PALMERSTON honoured Mr. 


Watkins, 179, Regent Street, yesterday, with a sitting 

} Races aa ay a4 forthcoming ‘ National Gallery of 
u ortraits.’"—Grore, &. Thi 

Dublished, post tree fa " is Photograph is just 


__§ York Place, City Road, London; and all Booksellers. 





ALLE. ROSA BONHEUR’S GREAT 

PICTURE OF THE HORSE FAIR. 
Paps oath eel D. COLNAGHI and Co., beg to announce that 
108. Now ore bos View at the GERMAN GALLERY, 
Shilli eet, for a limited period.—Admission, One 








Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Gi i 
Pleat Circulation, and offered at greatly 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Stre 
a , et, London 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. F 


Chair. 


W. F. Allen, Esq. 

Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Bolton. 

Lionel Booth, Esq. 

The Very Rey. the Dean of 
Canterbury 


Right Hon. the Earl of Cardigan, 


.C.B. 
Rev. Professor Christmas, M.A., 
F.R.S.,F.S,A. 
Right Hon. William Cowper, 


M.-P. 
Daniel Crenin, Esq. 
William Fuidge, Esq. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Halibur- 
ton. 
Cesar Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart., 


Rorvat LITERARY FUND.—The Sixty- 
Eighth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on TUESDAY, the 19th inst. 
The Earl GRANVILLE, Lord President of the Council, in the 


FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 


Charles Manby, Esq., F.R.S. 
Professor.Masson, M.A. 

Dr. Edward Meryon, M.D. 
Rev. George M. Musgrave, 


M.A. 
Sir William B. O'Shaughnessy, 


.R.S. 
Arthur J. Otway, Esq. 
John Pepys, Esq. 
Sir George Philips, Bart. 
Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. 
The Hon. Philip Sydney Pierre- 


pont. 
W. Jennings Rees, Esq., B.A. 
Captain Saver. 
Robert A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
William Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
William Stuart, Esq. 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
W. M. Tartt, Esq., Cheltenham. 


W. M. Thackeray. Esq. 

Kev. Professor W. H. Thomp- 
son, M.A. 

Rev. Dr, Thompson, Provost of 
Queen's. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 

George S. Trower, Esq. 

Matthew Uzielli, Esq. 

James Watson, Esq. 

F. W. Vernon Wentworth, Esq. 

Thomas Sutton Western, Esq., 


M.P. 
Gen, Sir W. F. Williams of 


M.P. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. 
George Willoughby Hemans, 
Esq. 
Rev. John Mounteney Jephson, 


John Johnes, Esq., Dolaucothy. 
T. Winter Jones, Esq. 

John William Kaye, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 
William Money Kyrie, Esq. 
Rev. J. B. Ligntfoot, M.A. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Dr. Livingstone, M.D. Kars, Bart., M.P. 
William Jones Loyd, Esq. James Wiison, Esq., M.P. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and from 
the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great 


Russell Street, W.C. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 








Sales by Auction. 


Portion oF THE Lisrany oF THE LATE Henny WHITELOCK 
Torrens, Esa. 


‘AJ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington street, Strand, on MONDAY, May ll, 
and Two following Days, at One precisely, a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the late Henry Whitelock Torrens, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service; also the Library of a Gentleman. and a 
Portion of an Old Country Library, the whole embracing some 
capital theological books, early English History, rare tracts, 
English and foreign topegraphy, pi que works and books of 
prints, and general literature, together with a few early manu - 
scripts. 

May be Viewed To-day, and Catalogues had; ifin the Country, 

on receipt of Four Stamps. 








Important CoLtecTion or CarTOoNS AND DRAWINGS, BY THE 
Otp Masters, anp A Smatt CaBINET OF PAINTINGS, THE 
Prorenty oF aN AMATEUR. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
May 14, and following Day, at One o’clock precisely, an important 
COLLECTION of CARTOONS and DRAWINGS, by the Old 
Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and French Schools of Art, 
formed by a gentleman of great experience, chiefly in Italy, 
during a great many years’ residence in that country, and in his 
travels through Spain, France, Holland, &c., and who is now 
obliged, by declining health, to reside abroad; together with a 
small cabinet of paintings, among which a grand subject, and a 
charming Classic Landscape. by Poussin; a Fruit and Flower 
Piece, by De Heem ; a Coast Scene, by C. Harding; a Sea Piece, 
by W. Vandevelde ; a fine Landscape, by Waterloo; and another, 
dingly rare and b iful, by Domenichino. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 








A Srincurarty Curiovs np Important CoLtecTion or SHax- 
SPEARIAN, DraMaTiIC, AND PuILonocicaL LITERATURE. 


N ESSRS 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
May 2Ist, and Two following Days, at 1 precisely, A SINGU- 
LARLY CURIOUS AN!) IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
SHAKSPEARIAN, DRAMATIC. AND PHILOLOGICAL LITE- 
RATURE, including an ex dinary blage of early Eng- 
lish Plays, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the close of the 
seventeenth century ; a large and valuable collection of old Eng- 
lish Poetry and Blackletter Books, many of which are either 
unique or of the rarest possible occurrence; a most important 
series of early editions of Shakspeare, of the highest rarity, com- 
prising several first impressions of singular curiosity and value, 
with an extensive collec'ion of Shakspeariana, unique Shak - 
spearian Tracts, anda great variety of early critical pieces and 
alterations, and.old- works on the Stage bearing reference to 
Shakspeare’s Plays ;, together with English and Foreign Books of 
Emblems, numerous works on British Philology, the Provincial 
Dialects of England, early: dicti ies and gl ies, catal 
of manuscripts, and works on medieval literature: the whole 
collected 


having been uring the last fifteen years, and used for 








literary purposes, by a well-known author. May be viewed two 
= previously, and catalogues had: ifin the countty,on receipt 
wo stamps. 











CoLtecTion OF ANCIENT AND MopERN ENGRAVINGS, THE Pro- 
PERTY OF A GENTLEMAN RELINQUISHING THE Funsvuit. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
2 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on SATURDAY, 
May 16, at One precisely, a COLLECTION of ANCIENT and 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS, the property of a Gentleman re- 
linquishing the pursuit, comprising Fine E ings by Wille, 
works of Sir Robert Strange, beautiful mouern engravings by 
celebrated artists of the Italian and English schools, comprising 
some choice proofs, set of Raphael’s Cartoons by Holloway, and a 
proof, some capital portfolios, &c. 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: ifin the 

Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Smavu Canrnet or Coins aNp MEDALS, THE PROPERTY OF A 
NoBLEMAN. 


ni 

MESSRS. §. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, wili SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
May 18th. at One precisely, a Small COLLECTION of COINS 
and MEDALS, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, the property of a 
Nobleman. Among the medals wil) be found some fine and rare 
specimens by the Hedlinger: and Karlstein; also some fine and 
rare English medals, mostly in silver. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 

Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 











Tue Excrepinciy Cuorce, InrerestinG, AND VALUABLE CoLLEc- 
110N oF Earty Encravep British Portraits, FORMED 
DURING THE LasT Hair CeNruRY, BY THE LATE Mr. WILLIAM 
Scott. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
May 25th, and following day, at One precisely, the Valuable 
COLLECTION of Early Engraved BRITISH PORTRAITS, 
formed during the last half century by the late Mr. William 
Scott; comprising most rare, ch ice, and beautiful specimens, 
mostly in proof states and of the highest quality, by the following 
distinguished artists: — Wencesiaus Hollar, W. Faithorne, A. 
Hogenberg, Rodermont, Q. Gaultier, the Passes, A. and J. 
Wierix, T. de Leu, J. Valdon, H. Goltzius, F. Delaram, R. 
Elstrake, R. Nanteuiij A. Masson, F. Poilly, P. Van Schuppen, 
J. Chereau, R. Gaywood, D. Loggan, R. White, G. Vertue, and 
other engravers of au +e 

talogues are nearly ready. 





Just ready, price 12s. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Pho- 
tographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
number for MAY contains— 


Masor-Gen. Siz W. F. WILLIAMS, Bazr., 
With MEMOIR. 


Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Picca- 
dilly, and David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, in one vol., thick royal 8vo (of 680 pp.) 
c'oth boards, price 8s. Allowed to purchasers to the amount, 
of £5, 


(CATALOGUE GENERAL DES LIVRES 
FRANCAIS, ITALIENS, ESPAGNOLS, ANCIENS ET 
MODERNES, QUI SE TROUVENT CHEZ BARTHES ET 
LOWELL, LIBRAIRES, 14, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


This Catalogue contains a vast selection of all the most impor- 
tant works in all Departments of French, Italian, and Spanish 
Literature, many of which have been collected during repeated 
journeys on the Continent. In it will be found a fine Collection of 
Works on Theology, Philosophy, Diplomacy, Natural History, 
Mathematics, Military Art, Chess, Transactions of the Principal 
Learned Societies of Europe, a most extraordinary selection of 
Works on the Fine Arts, Painting, Archeology, Miscell. 
Literature, History, Numismatics, Memoirs, Voyages and Travels, 
ivcluding all the Exploratory ones published at the expense of the 
French Government. 


*,* A separate Catalogue of El 'y Books and popular 
publications may be had, price ls. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Agp 
ission for Publishing Books Printed'd 
has been repaid his original outlay, Andig 
to his care are Prioted in the very bes 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS 
find it much to their advantage to apply 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars 
of Post. 








HE GUARDIAN, of WED 
May 13, will contain a Special 
both houses of Convocation for the 
Fu!l Account of the Opening of Parliament. 
Published every Wednesday. price 74., at the Office, 
Street, Strand, W.C. 













HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
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ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE — 
rst appearance of 
MADAME ALBONI, REICHARDT, VIALETTI, BENEVEN- 
BELLE! zi; 
tena appearance but one of 


POCC 3 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May 12th, 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
° Madame ALBONI. 
La ESMERALDA. 

TeEsmeralda . ... =. =. . POCCHINI. 
PICCOLOMINI, GIUGLINI, BELLETTI, VIALETTI, and 
POCCMINI. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

On was 3 74 NEXT, May \4th (an Extra Night), 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

RA a ae ae PICOOLOMINI. 

Edgardo. . ry ere 

LA” ESMERALDA. 
IaEsmeralda . . + POCCHINI. 
(Her last appearance. ) 
For particulars see Bills. 

A limited number of boxes in the half-circle tier have been spe- 
Glelly yous reserved for the public, and may be had on application at 
x-office at the Theatre, Colonnade, Haymarket. Price, 
One Guinea and One Guinea-and-a- Half each. 


H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


ae. BENEDICT 


» in lieu of his ANNUAL 
ConcuRT, rm Rect made Boh with the Direction 


THREE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
DRAMATIC, CLASSICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
On WEDNESDAY MORNINGS, June 10, 24, and July 8. 
THE ARTISTS WILL INCLUDE 
MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI, 
MDLLE. MARIA SPEZIA, = ANGIOLA ORTOLANI, 


MDME_ "ALBONT. 
SIG. ANTONIO GIUGLINI, 
ayes REICHARDT, MR, CHARLES BRAHAM, 
SIG. BELLETTI, SIG. BENEVENTANO 
SIG. NAPOLEONE ROSSI, SIG. GIOVANNI CORSI, AND 
8IG. ne IPPO YEALEET, 
PPORTED 
THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THAT 
GREAT MUSICAL ESTARLISHMENT. 
One portion of the Concert will be conducted by Sig. BONETTI, 
and another by M M. B BENEDICT. 








THE PROGRAMME 
WILL INCLUDE 
MENDELSSOHN’S POSTHUMOUS FINALE TO THE OPERA 


oF 
LORELEY, 
PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND ON THE STAGE, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS. 

Instrumental performers of the greatest eminence have been 
secured: full particulars will be duly announced. 

The Performances have been fixed to commence at Two and 
terminate at Five o'clock. 

Subscription Tickets (transferable) for the Three Concerts :— 
Private Boxes to hold Four Persons. Boxes—Pit Tier, £6 6s.; 
Grand do., £6 8s.; First do., £6 6s.; One Pair, £5 5s ; Two do., 
£4 4s, ; Upper Roxes, £3 3s. Pit Stalls, £2 2s.; Pit, 15s.; Gallery 
Stalls, 10s.; Gallery, 5s. 

Prices for each Sinvle Concert:—Private Boxes to hold Four 
Persons. Boxes—Pit Tier, £3 3s.; Grand do., £4 4s.; First do., 

£3 38.; One Pair, £2 12s. 6d.; Two do., £2 2s.; Upper Boxes, 
ae lis. ye] Pit Stalls, £1 1s.; Pit, 7s.; Gallery Stalls, 5s. ; Gal- 

ry 
“Application for Tickets may be made at all the Principal 
and M of Mr. BENEDICT, 2, Manchester 
and at the Box- office of the Theatre. 


H®® MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


MRS. ANDERSON, 
Pianiste to Her Majesty the Queen, and Instructress to their 
| Royal Highnesses. 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
N HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
On MONDAY, May |8th, 1857, commencing at Half-past 
ne o’clock precisely, 
WITH ALL THE PRINCIPAL ARTISTES, 


ALSO THE 
BAND AND CHORUS OF THAT ESTABLISHMENT. 
Conductor é Signor BONETTI, 
The Principal Voral Performers will include 
MDLLE. FICCOLOMINI, MDLLE. MARIA SPEZIA, 
MDME. CLARA NOVELLO, MDLLE. ANGIOLA ORTOLANI, 
AND 








q MDME. ALBONI. 
$1G. ANTONIO GIUGLINI, MR. CHARLES BRAHAM, 
81G. BENEVENTANO, SIG. CORSI, 
SIG. VIALETTI, AND 8IG. BELLETTI. 
Instr srmmental Solo Performers :— 
Pianoforte, tog t, ANDERSON, MRS. “4 B. JEWSON, 


D MR. W. G. on 
Violin . REMENYI, 
Solo Violin to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Violoncello pag PEZZE, 
. First Violoncello of H.M. ‘Thea 
Contrabasso erg. GILARDONI, 
4 . First Contrabasso of H.M. Theatre 
Further Particulars will be duly announced. 
* Prices @ Admission. — Boxes—Grand Tier, £4 4s.; Pit do. 
£2 12s. 6d.; First do., £3 3s; Second do., £2 2s.; Third do., 
2. lis. Gaus Stalls, £1 1s.; Pit, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; 


aie for» Boxes, Stalls, and Places, to be made at 
ow bora Pabenece: H pga AP apg mg en ore 
; or of Mrs. 2B 0 
Place, York Gate, Regent's Park. iiss 





550 Woodcuts, with an Index of 5000 References 
Bichard Griffin 


THE 
EXHIBITION 


F THE 
ART TREASURES or on UNITED KINGDOM, 
NOW OPEN AT MANCHESTER. 





Ve Palace, covering a space of 18,000 square 
ie) contains the LARGEST and ‘most VALU- 


a OF WORKS OF ART, 


Ancient and Modern, ever collected, and which, there 
are many reasons for supposing, can never be brought 
together again, 





REFRESHMENTS are provided on an extensive scale, 
at moderate charges. 

PRICES OF ADMISSION :—From the 6th to 16th May 
(both days inclusive), 2s. 6d. for each person. On and after 
Monday, the 18th May, 1s, for each person, except on Thurs- 
day in each week, when the charge will be 2s, 6d. for each 
person. 

SEASON bp pe at £2 2s,, entitle the proprietors to 

mona when the Exhibition is open to 
the public; tickets at £1 1s. entitle to ge on all but 
the “reserved days.” These Tickets may be procured at the 
Exhibition Building; or at the offices, 100, Mosley-street, 

HOURS OF EXHIBITION.—The doors will be open daily 
at ten o’clock, and will be closed at sunset. A bell will be 
rung half an hour before closing. 

CATALOGUES.—A General Catalogue, price 1s., will be 
sold in the Palace. 

BATH CHAIRS are Btn at a moderate charge for 
the use of ladies and invali 

Arrangements are being made with the various railway 
companies to enable visitors to come direct from any part of 
the country to Lyi Building. The London and North- 
Western Railway Company have arranged to convey pas- 
sengers from London by the 615 a.m. train, returning to 
London in the evening, allowing four or five hours in the 


Exhibition. 
THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
Offices, 100, Mosley-street. 


XHIBITION OF ART TREASURES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1857.—NOTICE TO HOUSE- 
HOLDERS : APARTMENTS.—The Executive Committee having 
reason to believe that many of their fellow-citizens will be dis- 
posed to offer accommodation to strangers visiting Menehoser 

during the period of the Exhibition, have determined to OPEN 
for the convenience of visitors,a REGISTRY of the APART- 
MENTS which, upon application, may be obtained. All parties 
disposed are invited to send, without delay, their proposals in 
writing, in which must be stated the situation of the house, the 
number of sitting and bedrooms, and other accommodations 
offered, and the terms required.—Further information may be 
obtained at the offices, and all applications must be addressed to 
Mr. SAMUEL HADEN, Registrar of Apartments, No. 100, 

Mosley Street, Manchester. 
By order, 
THOS. HAMILTON, Secretary. 











Lately published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


ONVERSATIONS on HARMONY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Cipriani Potter, Esq. 

‘« This work piomises to become a necessity in the school-room, 
and a valuable companion to the private student.”—Morninc 
Post. 

“We can sincerely recommend our musical readers to peruse 

this work for their benefit.”—Daity News. 

L. Booth, 307, Regent-street; and Longmans and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 





Second Edition. Price 12s 
YRAVELS in the INTERIOR. of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gord 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“‘ When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his Jong journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that feil under his observation ; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPECcTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the = he ‘visited weg 
seldom been trodden by. by 
that his observations derive value from 1 the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate."—ATHEN ZUM, 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, me Con, 


is Published this Day. 
ConTENTS. 
1. FRneereteutes IN SWETSERLANR, 
2. SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


3. LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

4. POLITICAL _— “AND SATIRES, 

5. PHOTOGRAP. 

6. ROVING LIFE IN ENGLAND 

7. PERSIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

8, THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND ITS Work, 
John Murray, Albemarle ile Street. 





————, 
Shortly, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 
|: epee AND OLGA. A Russian Ty, 
By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in post octavo, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 
( ,WENDOLINE AND WINFRED, 4 
POETICAL TALE. 
John Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street, 
SS 
‘ow ready, at all the libraries, 1 vol., 6s, 

U NDER the LIME TREES. By Canounr 
RICKETTS, Author of ‘Trials: or, a Life’s S Lessons,” 

&e.; -; containing “ The Sisters,” ‘ Lucy Dawson,” “The Grange,” 

© Sister Margaret,” ‘‘ A Tale of Limenian Life.” 


L. Booth, 307, Regent-street. 





ox a 
“Just ust published and imported from Paris, p price &. 


ANUEL D’HARMONIE, Pratique ¢ 
Elémentaire, 4 l’usage des Pensionnats et des Méres de 


Famille. Ouvrage approuvé par le Conservatoire Imperial iy 
Musique. 





L. Booth, 307, Regent-street. 





Just published, 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 
Hs ys. By Ricuarp Perry, Esq. (on 


taining “ Australian Sketches,” ‘* The Early Years of Pitt,’ 
“ Pitt and Wilberforce,” “ Poetry contributed to an Amatew 
Magazine.” 

L. Booth, 307, Regent-street. 





Just published, 3 vols., price £1 11s. 6d. 


HOTO, the SULIOTE; a Tale of Modem 
Greece. By DAVID R. MORIER, Esa., late H.BM. 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne. 
* The story of the brave Suliote is very spirited and interest 
ing.”—Aruenzoum, April 18. 

“* A few remarks on the state of Turkey from the pen of so able 
a writer and so experienced a man in Eastern affairs as the 
author of this work confer added value upon the interest of this 
admirable ‘story. ”’—OBSERVER, April 19. 

“ Since ‘ Anastatius,’ there has been nothing that could rival 
(Athat fascinating work until Mr. Morier gave to the world ‘ Photo, 
the Suliete.’"—Baru anp CuELTENHAM GazeETTE, April. 

“ Thetale is dramatically arranged and well told; the charac 
ters are ss vigorously d+signed as carefully executed, and the de- 
tails discover an intimate and scholarly knowledge, not only of the 
present customs of the Modern Greeks, but of the past history of 
the Ancient.”—Criric. 


London: L. Booth, 307, Regent-street. 


Just published. vient 3s. 6d., bound in cloth, 


JHE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON, 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of * The London Pul- 
pit,” &., &e. 

Contents:—Introduction—Seeing a Man Hanged — Catherine 
Street -The Bal Masque—Up the Haymarket—Cuanterbury Hall— 
Ratcliff Highway—Judge and Jury Ciubs—The Cave of Harmony 
—Discussion Clubs— Cider Cellars—Leicester Square—Dr. John- 
son’s—The Sporting Public House—The Public House withs 
Billiard Room—The Respectable Public House—The Hungerford 
Music Hall—Highbury Barn—Boxing Night—The Mogul—Cald- 
well’s—Cremorne — The Co:termonger’s F-ee and Easy — The 
Southwark Music Hall—The Eagle Tavern—the Police Court— 
The Lunatic Asylum. 

** There is a matter-of-fact reality about the sketches; but they 
are chiefly remarkable for the moral tone of the reflection. 
Generally speaking, painters of these subjects rather throw ‘a 
purple light ’ over the actual scenes, and say nothing of the con- 
sequences to which they lead; Mr. Ritchie is ever stripping off 
the musk of the mock gaiety before him, and pointing the end 
to which it must finally come.” —Spectator. 


London: William Tweedie, 337, Strand. 








Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W.LA LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Secieties of Edinburgh, &c. 
“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
b ical scicnce. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 





This Day is published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 


CIENCE OF GRAMMAR PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY based and explained on entirely New Definitions, 
Axioms, and Principles, in an entirely new manner, and Lilus- 
trated by a Comparison of the Turkish and English Languages, 
so as to be at once a Treatise on the Science of Grammar for the 
General Student, and a Turkish Grammar for the Student of that 
Language. By EDWARD YATES, B.A., Nineteenth Wrangler, 
and Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





THE NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
In 8vo, Third Edition, 600 pages, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
[He BOOK OF NATURE; an Elementary 
ion to the Sci of Physics, Astronomy, Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. 
By Professors SCHOEDLER and MEDLOCK. Illustrated by 


and Co., London and Glasgow. 





beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—LiverpPoot CouniER. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW EDITION OF MAWE’S GARDENER, BY GLENNY. 
In 12mo, price 6s. cloth, the Twenty-sixth Edition of 


‘VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER, 
with many additions, Original Notes, and Essays on Land- 
scape Gardening, Fountains, Fruits, Flowers, Guano, —_ 
Pruning, &e., and the Catalogue of popular Plants brought do at 
to the present day. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.HS., Author 
“The Properties of Flowers and Plants,” &c. e 
London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and ©o.; Whittaker = 
Co.; Hamiiton and Co.; F. "and J. Rivington; Be G. Bol * 
Washbourne and Co.; Bagster and Sons; E. odgson 5 ‘ 
Hatchard: J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houses W 
Wright; Willis and Sotheran; Griffith and Farran; and 
Tegg and Co. 
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NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


On the ist of July will be published (t¢ be completed in Ten Monthly Parts), Part I., containing Eight Plates, éto, 
price 6s. coloured, of 


THE 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


DBAWN FROM 


Harey's Phucologa Britannica, 


The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed collectors, at the cost of Three Guineas, with a handsome volame, 
containing a characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of every known species of Seaweed inhabiting the 
shores of the British Isles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Harvey's “Puycorocia Bartanwica,” will, in this work 
be reproduced in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species in [80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, 
containing from four to six figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


The text will be printed, and may be purchased separately, in a small pocket volume, at about 5s. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GABDEN. 





Neat week, with 20 Colowred Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETT STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Day, crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE REASON WHY. 


A Careful Collection of many Hundreds of Reasons for Things which 
though generally known, are: imperfectly understood. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “INQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING.” 





LONDON : HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, postage free, 
A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 








CHALRES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 


Now ready, for Twelve Stamps, post free, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 
ADVICE TO AUTHORS. 


Condensed information on all subjects connected with PUBLISHING and bringing out a Book with most advantage 
to its Author, is the characteristic of this useful little Pamphlet.” 





SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Just published, 3 vols 8vo, with 1! Maps, 100 Engravings on 
wane and 36 Illustrations in tinted Lithography, price 68s. 
clot 
TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in NORTH 
and CENTRAL AFRICA: Being a Journal of an Expedi- 
tion undertaken under the auspices of H.B. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the years 1819—1855. By HENRY BARTH, Ph.D., 
a -L., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, 


*,* Vols. ig and V., completing the work, will be published in 
the. Autumn. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. 





COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MR. READE’S ape, WITH 
THE AUTHOR'S FINAL REVISION 
Just published, in 4 vols. fep. 8vo, price £1 cloth, 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND BEADE. New Edition, revised and corrected: 
With Aaaitional Poems. 
Contents: 
Life's Episode. 
Cain the Wanderer. 


Italy, in Four Parts. 
Vision of the Ancient Kings. 


Our Youth, and how it passed. The Deluge. 

Catiline. Man in Paradise. 

Memnen, Revelations of Life. 
Lyrical Poems. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





NEW WORK = 7. HASSALL ON = ADULTERATION 
FOOD AND MEDICI 


In crown A. “a 225 Woodcuts, aa ae 6d. cloth, 


DULTERATIONS DETECTED; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medi- 

cine. By A. H. HASSALL, M.D. Lond., Analyst of “ The 

Lancet” Sanitary Commission ; Authorof the Reports of that Com- 

mission published under the title of “ Food and its Adulterations,” 

(which may also be had, in 8vo, price 28s.) of *‘ The Micruscopic 
Anatomy of the Human Body,’ ” &e. 

“We believe that Dr. Hassall | kinds of food, but furnishes in- 
is doing more good by the pub. | structions, both chemical and 
lication of his analyses than | microscop cal. by which the vari- 
could be done by any Govern-| ous adulterations may be de- 
ment machinery. In the pre-| tected. The moral influence of 
sent volume he not only gives the | such a work cannot fail to be 
results of his investigations into | great.” —ATHEN SUM. 
the adulteration of particular 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





NEW WORK BY SIE JOHN HERSCHEL, BARP. 
On Friday next, in 1 vol. 8vo, 
SSAYS from the EDINBURGH and 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, Addresses, and other Pieces. 


By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., M.A., Member 
of the Institute of France, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





HOOKER’ FLORA THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
In a thick Volume, 1:mo, with 12 Plates, price 14s. cloth; or 
with the Plates coloured, One Guinea, cloth, 


HE BRITISH FLORA; comprising the 
Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the Ferns. The 
Seventh Edition, with Additions and Corrections ; and numerous 
Figures i'lustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.A. and L.8., &c.; and G. A. WALKER-ARNOTT, LL.D., 
F.L.8. and ae 2 Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 

versity of G 

oes: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, with above 12,000 Woodeuts, £3 13s. 6d. cloth, 


OUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS. 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, by Mrs. 
LOUDON; assisted by GEORGE DON, F.L.S., and DAVID 
WOOSTER, late Curator of the Ipswich Museum. 
»* This Edition contains nearly 250 additional pages, and 
above 2,000 new Illustrations, without addi‘ion to the price. 
Inv luded in the above, and to be had separately, price 21s., 
SUPPLEMENT; Comprising all Plants originated in or intro- 
duced into Britain between March 1840 and March 1855; witha 
new General Index to the whole Work, and above 2,000 new 
Woodcuts, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





This Day, Octavo, 16s. 
GUGGESTIONS FOR THE REPRESSION 
OF CRIME. Contained in Charges to the Grand Juries of 
Birmingham; supported by Additional Facts and Arguments, by 
MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, Q.C. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Library Edition, Octavo, much enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, 16s., of the 


gta ye HISTORY OF PHILO- 
FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 

“This new edition may almost be considered as a new work, 
so many are the additions and so extensive the alterations. Seven 
new names have been added to the list of philcsophers—Abelard, 
Algazzali, Giordano Bruno, Hartley. Darwin, Cabanis, and Gall. 
An Introduction, setting forth the distinguishing characteristics of 
Philosophy and Science, replaces the original Introduction. 
Under the heads of Socrates, the Sophists, Aristotle, Hume, Con- 
dillac, Kant, and additions and altera- 
tions will be found; and | throughout, the revision has been such 
that scareely a p remains '—PREFACE. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











Just published, the third Edition, greatly improved, of 


A COMPLETE TREATISE on MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC, in Theory and Practice. By the Rev. 
ISAIAH STEEN, Head Master in the Mathematical Depart- 
ment of the Royal Belfast Academica) Institution. 200 pages, 
18mo. Elegantly bound in cloth, price 2s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














NOTICE.—Mr. RUSKIN’S NOTES ON 
THE PICTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY AND THE SOCIETY OF 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS will be 
published in a few days. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


4 
MRS. GASKELL’S MEMOIRS OF CURRER BELL. 
Just ublished, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Miss 


ronté and a View of Haworth Church and Parson- 
age. Price 24s, cloth, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “Vil- 
lette,” &c. By Mrs, GASKELL, “ Author of “Mary 
Barton,” “ Ruth,” “North and South.” 


“ Mrs. Gaskell has produced one of the best biographies of 
a woman by a woman which we can recall to mind,”— 
ATHENZUM. 


It 

“AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG THE MORMONS.” 
Now ready, in post 8vo, with Map, price 9s. cloth, 

A VISIT TO SALT LAKE; being 


a Journey across the Plains to the Mormon Settlements 
at Utah. By WILLIAM CHANDLESS. 


In. 
STORIES AND SKETCHES. By 
JAMES PAYN. Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


“ A volume of pleasant reading.”—LiTERary GAzETTE. 
_ “Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant; and shows no 
little knowledge of men and books.”—LzapER, 


NEW NOVELS. 


——— 





I 


BELOW THE SURFACE: a Story 
of English Country Life. 3 vols. 


It. 


THE ROUA PASS; or, Englishmen 
in the Highlands. By ERICK MACKENZIE, 3 vols. 

“The attractions of the story are numerous and varied. 
It is a success, regarded as a brilliant social picture of 
stirring scenes and striking adventures.”—Sun. 

-~ oy there is no direct resemblance in the ‘Roua 
Pass,’ to the ‘Bronte Novels,’ it has this feature in com- 
mon with them; the book appears to be the result of a close 
examination of life and scenery.”—SrectaTor. 

“The romance is ingenious and interesting, and the story 
never flags. It is beautifully written; and the pictures of 
the highlands are most graphic.”—Critic. 





London: Smitu, ELDER, AnD Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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13, Grzat Marisorovenr Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG’S PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE, by H.M.S. Investigator. Dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 1 vol., with Map and Plate, 16s. 
“ Asa full,and authentic record Dr. Armstrong's work will be 
of the most valuable of the Arctic narratives.”’—Lirzrary 
AZETTE. 


RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 


The Narrative ofa Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols.,21s. 

“ We congratulate Miss Bunbury upon having written a very 
entertaining book—one that has the merit of being readable from 
the beginning to theend. The author saw all that she could, and 
has described with much vivacity all she saw. Her book is full 
of pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and its 
lions,and ending with the coronation. It will find numerous 
readers.”—Daity News. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, Queen 


of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP II. By MISS 
FREER, Author of “‘ The Life of Marguerite d’Angouleme,” 
&c. 2-vols., with fine Portraits. 21s. 


A PILGRIMAGE into DAU- 


PHINE. By the Rev. G.M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. Oxon., &c. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition, with Additions. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


CHOW CHOW ; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND 
PALESTINE. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 
8vo. With Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


PHILIP HOWARD, Earl of Arundel, and the LIFE of the 
LADY ANNE, Countess of Arundel and Surrey. Edited from 
the Original MSS., by the DUKE of NORFOLK. 1 vol. 
Antique. (In the Press. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
DARK AND FAIR. 


By the 
Author of “ Rockingham,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This work is likely to be one of the most successful of the sea- 
son. It is brilliant and sparkling in its style, amusing and enter- 
taining in its story, and possesses pre-eminently that knowledge 
of the world which imparts to the descriptions of persons, and the 
details of things, a life-like impress—‘a local habitation and a 
name.’ It introduces us to the highest circles, but its tone is free 
from conventional restraint. The interest never flags.”—Sun. 

“ The author of ‘ Rockingham’ has surpassed himself in,‘ Dark 
and Fair,’ and has produced an original and entertaining story. The 





NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S ROYAL 
BIOGRAPHIES, 





Now published, price 10s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND, 


And English Princesses connected with the Regal 
Succession. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Continuing the Life of Mary Stuart. 


The richness and abundance of the material, especially the results 
of the recent discoveries, have. rendered it necessary to exceed the 
limits at tirst proposed for this biography, which will be concluded 

the next volume. 


VOLS. I. to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 
Witt Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution 
in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo. 


Lapzany Epition, in 14 vols,, demy 8v0, with Portraits, £10 10s. 

Crown 8vo, 20 volumes, £6. 

People's Edition, 12 vols., closel: ited in double columns 
State 


Wittiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








are distinctly drawn. The dialogue is smart, natural, 
and full of character. ‘The women are sketched with a decision 
and delicacy that make them live before you. In short, ‘ Dark 
and Fair’ takes its place among the cleverest novels of the season, 
and deserves to be popular. It is the cream of light literature— 
graceful, brilliant, and i ly i ing.” —GLosE. 


THE ROSE OF ASHURST. By 


the Author of Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 yols. 

“This story inevitably pleases, because a clever and right- 
minded woman seems to have really put her heart into the telling 
of it. An air of enjoyment in the writing finds its way into the 
reading.” —ExamINER. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in One Volume. Price 
10s, 6d. bound. 
“*A very good and a very interesting novel. ‘Written with great 
ability—better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly 
successful author.”—ExaMINER. 


ALCAZAR. A Romance. By J. R. 


BESTE, Esq., Author of “ Modern Society in Rome,” ‘‘ The 
Wabash,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The author has given ample proof in this book of the great 
powers of description which are visible in his other works, and the 
novel reader will find plenty of interest in the dramatic incidents 
which abound in the story.”—Jonn Butt. 


MARGUERITE’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. T. F.STEWARD. 3 vols. 


“ A clever and skilfulcomposition—a well-constructed and well- 
told;tale."—Srecrator. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By 


Mrs. FOOT. 2 vols. 21s. (Just ready. 
ALSO JUST READY, 


NOTHING NEW, By the author 


of “John Halifax.” 2 vols. 2ls. 








—t 


COMPLETION OF DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY op 
GEOGRAPHY. 





Now ready, Two large Volumes, medium 8vo, 
as lettered, » A, dt, 


A Dictionary of Greek and Rom 
GEOGRAPHY. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LLp, 
Iilustrated by Four Maps and 534 Engravings on wood, 


The articles in the work have been contributed by 
the following writers :— 


GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, M.A,, late Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

EDWARD HERBERT BUNBURY, M.A,, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

bg oy BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College 
Oxford. 

WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE. 

THOMAS H. DYER. y 

J. S. HOWSON, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Inst. 
tution, Liverpool. 

EDWARD BOUCHER JAMES, M.A., Fellow and Taig 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A,, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. ; 

GEORGE LONG, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Glasgow. at 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., of the University of London. 

LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 

CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 

PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Head Master of Mill Hill School, 

WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London (Editor). 

W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum, 

HENRY WALFORD, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 

GEORGE WILLIAMS, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. P 

*,* Vol. I, £1 16s,—Vol. II., £2 4s. (Just published), 


II. 
POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
Now ready, 520 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


Animal Physics; or, the Body ani 
ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 
By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. 1 vol., small 819, 

i} CONTENTS. 
1k View of the Animal} Assimilation, Secretion, the 
Generak Vie » ee 





Organization, Skin, 
Bones aad Ligaments, Senses, 
Muscles. Touch. 
Structure of the Lower | Smell. 
Animals. Taste. 
Nervous System, Vision. 
a —e 
m ies, oice. 
Respiration. Development, Maturity, De- 
Digestion. cline, Death. 


III. 
Now ready, 328 Illustrations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Natural Philosophy for Schools. 
_ By Dz. LARDNER. 

This Volume has been compiled to supply the want felt by 
a large number of teachers of a age vtecgont ved = Stu- 
dents. Its pur is to convey, in clear and concise terms, 
general nothan fel the principal divisions of Physical Sci- 
ence, illustrated copiously with figures showing the form 
and arrangement of apparatus and the manner of performing 
the most important experiments. 


Iv. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Philosophy of the age of Shakspeare 


Ided. By Delia Bacon. With a 
heme Nathaniel Hawthorne. Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 


Bacon and Shakspeare. An Inquiry touch- 
ing Players, Playhouses, and lay-writers 
in the days of Elizabeth. By William 
Henry Smith, Esq. J. R. Smith. 

“Surxspur,” exclaims Lady Bab in the 

farce; “did you never read Shikspur ?” 

“Shikspur? Shikspur?” replies Mrs. Kitty, 

“who wrote it?” The usual answer is “ Ben 

Jonson.” That was always considered a very 

funny point, and used to make’ che audiences 

laugh immoderately. But it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter when a grave writer, setting up 
to be historian, philosopher, and critic, all in 
one, deliberately undertakes to prove that 

“Shikspur” was writ by Lord Bacon. To 

speak mildly, this is a very grim joke indeed. 
We have now the whole subject before us, 

as far as the inventors, or discoverers, of the 
new authorship of Shakspeare’s plays have 
youchsafed to unfold it; and the result ofa 
careful examination of their statements is this 
—that the more fully they reveal the grounds 
of their belief—for believe it they unquestion- 
ably do—the more completely they expose 
its absurdity. Now let us see what is, this 
crotchet about Lord Bacon, and who are the 
people that have got it into their heads. 

First of all “touching” Mr. Smith, and 
his inquiry ‘“ touching” players, &c. ‘THis 
gentleman was the first person in England 
who propounded the notion that all our 
revious traditions and impressions respect- 
ing Shakspeare were false. He promul- 
gated his views in a flippant letter to Lord 

Ellesmere, which we noticed at the time; 

afterwards delivered a lecture, in which 

he endeavoured to disturb the convictions of 
his audience, without being able to bring for- 
ward any evidence in support of his own 
opinion ; and he now appears again in a tract 
more elaborate than his letter, and, if possible, 
more wide of the mark it was intended to hit. 

Mr. Smith, like all writers of his class, 

may be safely left to refute himself. Give 

him rope enough, and his doom is fixed. Up 
to the present time he has enjoyed the soli- 
tary “ glory and shame” of having originated 
the Baconian theory ; and, to do him justice, 

appears to have borne his “blushing 
honours” with all becoming audacity. 

Strange to say, however, it now turns out 

that Mr. Smith is only a jay in stolen feathers 

after all, and that, hike the gypsies, he has 
filched the child of another person’s conceit, 
and disfigured it most egregiously to pass it 
off for his own. It appears that an American 
lady, Miss Delia Bacon, had devoted her 
whole life to this inquiry, and having finally 
satisfied herself that it was her great namesake 

who “wrote Shikspur,” she commenced a 

series of articles in an American magazine for 

the purpose of making her discovery known. 

Of that series, only the first article was 

published, disclosing the main fact without 

the proofs or arguments. Some time after- 
wards, Mr. Smith came out with his letter to 
Lord Ellesmere. It presented the crude 
idea, evidently launched by a person who 
was incapable of the investigation it de- 
manded, and who was not prepared with a 
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tittle of evidence of any kind in its support. 
In the mean time Miss Bacon was getting her 
complete work ready for publication, and, by 
a curious coincidence, it was issued while Mr. 
Smith’s second venture was passing through 
the press. Miss Bacon's tok volume of 
imposing dimensions—is introduced by a pre- 
face from Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne,who thus 
alludes to Mr. Smith’s appropriation of his 
countrywoman’s labours :— 

‘‘ An English writer (in a ‘ Letter to the Earl of 
Ellesmere,’ published within a few months past) 
has thought it not inconsistent with the fair-play 
on which his country prides itself, to take to him- 
self this lady’s theory, and favour the public with 
it as his own original conception, without allusion 
to the author's prior claim.” 

Miss Bacon treats this plagiarism with lofty 
indifference. What matters it, she says, in 
whose name the discovery is proclaimed— 
only let it be proclaimed, that is all she de- 
sires. Mr. Hawthorne, however, does not 
consider himself entitled to imitate her mag- 
nanimity, and we think he is perfectly right ; 
but we cannot concur with him in the hope 
that Mr. Smith “ will disclaim any purpose 
of assuming to himself, on the ground of a 
slight and superficial performance, the result 
which Miss j sree has attained at the cost of 
many toils and sacrifices.” We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Smith will do anything of the 
kind. He has had ample time to do justice 
to the lady since the publication of her book 
—under the weight of which his shallow 
 ombaone is fairly crushed into dust—and he 
as maintained a total silence, discreditable 
under any circumstances, in the face of the 
charge here openly brought against him. 
ith respect to the new article of faith we 
are called upon to accept, it would require the 
thunders of aliterary Vatican, supposing the 
existence of such an authority, to impose it 
upon the faithful. The entire absence of all 
rational demonstration in the way of proba- 
bility, to say nothing of testimony, is not more 
remarkable than the different methods which 
are pursued by Miss Bacon and Mr. Smith 
in their attempts to make out a case for Lord 
Bacon, They both profess to have arrived 
at the same result, but it is manifest that they 
have followed different routes. This alone 
ought to be conclusive against the theory, 
seeing that the suppositions, or speculations, 
relied upon by the one, are irreconcilable 
with the improbabilities set up by the other. 
There may be many ways of getting at a 
moral or scientific truth, but a fact, although 
it may be reached from opposite approaches, 
does not admit of two states of circumstances. 
We must note also other points of marked 
contrast between these writers. Miss Bacon 
is moved in her work by a profound convic- 
tion; Mr. Smith has no conviction at all. 
Miss Bacon has slowly wrought out her 
opinion by long and earnest work; Mr. 
Smith has picked up his opinion ready-made. 
Miss Bacon has prosecuted her object through 
evidences which have ultimately led her to a 
certain conclusion; Mr. Smith, ignorant of 
her evidences, has adopted her conclusion, 
and is forced, by a sort of retrograde process, 
to find out for himself satisfactory evidences 
in support of a theory which he has already 
espoused. 

Mr. Smith’s mode of proceeding is chiefly 
distinguished by ridiculous contradictions, 
arising for the most part from his illogical 
method. His main purpose, he tells us, is to 
demonstrate, not so much that the plays were 
written, by Lord Bacon, or by anybody else, 








as that they could not have been written by 
speare. In order to establish this pro- 
position, his line of argument is drawn from 
the known particulars of Shakspeare’s life, 
all tending in his opinion to prove that 
Shakspeare was an illiterate man, who could 
not possibly have possessed the talents or 
acquirements necessary for the production of 
such masterpieces. We have nothing to 
allege against this argument, such as it is. 
If Mr. Smith chooses to consider it satis- 
factory, we can only say that he is very easily 
satisfied. But we cannot allow him to take 
advantage of his own wrong. Having re- 
_— us, by virtue of the particulars of 
hakspeare’s history, to reject the legend of 
Shakspeare’s authorship, we cannot permit 
him to turn round upon us, and tell us that 
there is nothing known about Shakspeare. 
Mr. Smith must make up his mind to one or 
the other of these views ; it is quite out of 
the question to suffer him to insist upon both. 
Either there is so much known about Shak- 
speare as to justify Mr. Smith in thinking, or 
asserting, that he could not have written the 
plays; or there is so little known about him 
as to deprive Mr. Smith of the right of form- 
ing any judgment on the subject. Mr. Smith’s 
biography of Shakspeare is a curiosity. It 
occupies a whole chapter to itself, is entitled 
‘A Brief History of Shakspeare,’ and runs 
as follows :— 

‘* William Shakspeare’s is, indeed, a negative 
history. 

** Of his life, all that we positively know is the 
period of his death. 

‘© We do not know when he was born, nor when, 
nor where, he was educated. 

““We do not know when, or where, or in what 
order, his plays were written or performed; nor 
when he left London. 

‘“* He died April 23rd, 1616.” 


This is mere affectation, of a very poor order. 
But, granting it to be correct, what becomes 
of the whole argument of the book, which 
derives whatever force it possesses from the 
very details which are here dogmatically 
asserted to have no existence ? 
Contemporaneous testimony is thrown over- 
board altogether. Greene and Meres go for 
nothing, and Mr. Smith actually devotes a 
whole chapter to Ben Jonson’s lines on 
Shakspeare in a sinister endeavour to persuade 
the reader that they were addressed to Bacon! 
“Soul of the age,” for instance, a phrase of 
no special significance, he thinks more appli- 
cable to Bacon than to Shakspeare, forgetting 
that all the time he is begging the question 
concerning Shakspeare’s claim to such a 
designation, and forgetting also that when 
these verses were written Bacon was in dis- 
grace. Mistaking the meaning of the passage 
respecting. the art which the t must 
bring to the aid of his genius, Mr. Smith 
thinks it “little applicable” to Shakspeare, 
while it is “an exact description of Bacon.” 
He finds it somewhat difficult to get over the 
“little Latin and less Greek ;” but there is 
nothing impossible to Mr. Smith, and so he 
reconciles its application to the author of 
the‘ Novum Organum’ by suggesting that “it 
is just such a hit as Jonson would delight to 
bestow upon a living great man whom he con- 
sidered his inferior in scholarship!” But the 
crown of the jest is that, in spite of Ben 
Jonson’s advertisement at the head of the 
verses, that they are addressed “to the 
memory of my beloved, the author, Mr. 
William Shakspeare,” and in spite of the 





introduction of Shakspeare’s name no less 
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than three times, and of the personal identifi- 
cation of him as the “sweet swan of Avon,” 
and of the closing lines referring to his death 
and apotheosis, Mr. Smith will have it that the 
poem is equally applicable to a man who was 
then living, and who was as famous for his 

hilosophical writings as for his official de- 

inquencies, to neither of which there is the 
remotest allusion! Puerile and preposterous, 
too, is the rigmarole we find in this book about 
the characters of Bacon and Shakspeare as 
drawn by Pope and Coleridge, and about Tate 
and Kemble’s knowledge of Shakspeare— 
matters which have as much connexion with 
the question under consideration, as Tom 
Thumb, now exhibiting in Regent-street, with 
Napoleon at Austerlitz. But we have no more 
space to bestow upon Mr. Smith. 

Miss Bacon’s book is of a wholly different 
character. Itis composed under the influence 
of a solemn conviction, and is entitled to re- 
spect for its sincerity. But that is all we can 
venture to say in its favour. As a specimen 
of reasoning, it is wild, loose, and inconclusive. 
A strong delusion has here visibly seized 
upon a thoroughly earnest mind, and mis- 
led it into a maze of error. The ultimate 
purport of the publication may be briefly 
stated, although nothing less than a perusal 
of the whole can convey an adequate sense 
of the labour and reflection of which it is the 
tomb. Miss Bacon believes that she has dis- 
covered, underlying the text of Shakspeare, a 
certain system of philosophy coincident, in 
its application to human life, with the system 
laid down by Bacon in its application to 
science. Following up the course of inquiry 
and criticism suggested by this. discovery, she 
finds that Bacon somewhere indicates his in- 
tention to complete the ‘ Novum Organum’ by 
illustrating the application of his philosophy 
to human affairs, and she is hence led to the 
inference that he did complete it in the plays 
attributed to Shakspeare. An examination 
of three of the plays, Lear, Julius Cesar, 
and Coriolanus, further confirms her in this 
opinion, these plays containing certain senti- 
ments, axioms, and allusions concerning the 
rights of the commonweal and the tenure of 
kings, in which she discerns the spirit of the 
wisest man of the age. If the reader should 
inquire why Bacon put his practical philo- 
sophy forward in this strange shape, and why 
he put it forward in the name of another per- 
son, the answer is ready: it was anew kind 
of knowledge, and it was necessary, in order 
to secure its acceptance, to present it in this 
popular allegorical form ; and Bacon presented 
it in another name because, living under a 
great tyranny, it would have been erous 
to have presented it in his own. This is 
literally the argument of the book. Raleigh 
is introduced as one of the apostles of the new 
secret learning, which, it seems, could not 
be published exeept in this motley disguise ; 
but the treatment of the essential question of 
authorship is so obscure that we will not un- 
dertake to determine whether Miss Bacon 
does, or does not, include him as the dramatic 
collaborateur of the Lord Chancellor, 

We wish to deal gently with a work which, 
notwithstanding its manifest inconclusiveness, 
and the rhapsodical manner in which it is 
written, has cost the author many years of 
toil, and is occasionally relieved by isolated 
passages of Sloquene and power. But the 
interests of truth are paramount to all other 
considerations, and we are bound to state 
that, with reference to the object professed]. 
in view, the publication is a melancholy an 





signal failure. There is not a particle of 
proof in it, from beginning to end. It is 
occupied solely with speculations on the plays, 
and similitudes between them and the writ- 
ingsof Bacon. This is what the author calls 
the ‘‘ internal evidence ;” but where a matter 
of fact, and not a matter of opinion, is at issue, 
we heed scarcely say that it is not admissible 
as evidence at all. Miss Bacon tells us that 
she has collected in another work, as yet un- 
published, the “external evidence,” that is, 
the testimony of facts as contra-distinguished 
from speculations. When she produces that 
work, she will be entitled to be heard in the 
cause of Bacon v. Shakspeare—but not one 
moment sooner. 








Madaron; or, The Artisan of Nismes. An 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
By D’Aubigné White. 3 vols. W. and 
F. G. Cash. 

‘Maparon’ is the work of a man of sense 

and talent, who has quite mistaken his voca- 

tion. Like the sacred bows of the Shangalla, 
covered with trophies from tip to tip, but too 
stiff for any one to draw, it has all kinds of 
merits that might have been dispensed with, 
and itself dispenses with one which happens 
to be the one thing needful. It has, in a 
word, no glimmering of art, and is, therefore, 
no novel, Yet we are not sure that failure 
after the manner of Mr. White is not better 
than the success of some more fortunate 
writers. It is the author’s glory to possess 
qualities calculating him to excel in nobler, if 
less attractive, walks than that of the writer 
of fiction, his infelicity to have deliberately 
wasted them on an end which Nature clearly 
never intended him to attain. For he is far 
from being one of those aspiring neophytes 
whose faults are so evidently the offspring of 
carelessness or inexperience as rather to 
justify than forbid a recommendation to try 
again. His book betrays no lack of literary 
practice, and is open to any charge sooner 
than that of negligence. The cause of his 
want of success lies deeper, and must be re- 
ferred to a native bias towards the serious 
and solid, sufficiently strong to render the 
perseverance which has psa Mb three such 
substantial volumes, in such open defiance of 

Nature and the stars, a matter hardly calling 

more for surprise than admiration. 

It is not too much to say that the pains 
employed and the capacity displayed in these 
pages would have sufficed to set up half-a- 
dozen average novelists, had they been accom- 

anied by any portion of artistic skill or 
imaginative fervour. Had Mr. White been 
more of an artist, his intimate acquaintance 
with the topography of Languedoc and the 
manners of its inhabitants, his knowledge of 
the history of its religious contests and of the 
characters of most of the prominent actors, 
would have supplied the ornaments, not con- 
stituted the eae of his fiction. Fused 
by the glowing heat of the imagination, the 
passages in which these merits are most con- 
spicuous would have run into a coherent and 
homogeneous whole, instead of remaining apart 
in isolated fragments, like pieces of lemon peel 
in a cake, or lumps of marl on a new dressed 
field. This want of unity is, indeed, one of 
the most serious defects of the book; few 
chapters appear on terms of intimacy with 
their neighbours, half of them are evidently 
mere episodes, introduced for the purpose 

of displaying some historical personage in a 





*. . . —————— 
striking light, and the order of narration 
seems to a reat extent altogether arbitrary 


So little is the unity of action obsery that 
the incident on which the whole work ig pro- 
fessedly founded, and to the preparation for 
and development of which everything ¢lse 
ought to have been made subservient, might, 
for anything we can see, have been omitted 
entirely without either gain or loss, (ne 
consequence of this want of the plastic power 
of imagination is a general heaviness of treat. 
ment ; another, that there being nothing of 
the art which should have accommodated the 
plot to probability, it has been found neces. 
sary to reverse the process, and strain prob. 
bility till it seems to fit the plot. Hence 
great deal of absurdity in the contrivanee of 
incident, of which the Baron des Adrets’ 
imprisonment and release, and the whole 
story of the Jew, Solomon Ben Eleazaro, 
are instances too notable to escape the least 
critical reader. The grand merit to set 
against so many deficiencies is that Mr. White 
really possesses a most thorough understand. 
ing of his subject. His historical knowledge 
enables him to conceive the position of hig 
characters with great justice, to represent 
them acting very much as they would have 
done under the circumstances it has pleased 
him to assume, to observe the proprieties 
of costume and speech, and, in spite of the 
slenderness of his dramatic talent, to invest 
his scenes with a certain illusion of couleur 
locate. He is also most commendably candid 
and impartial, and, notwithstanding the theo- 
logical nature of his subject, totally free from 
bigotry and uncharitableness. These ex- 
vellences becoming most apparent on a com- 
prehensive review of the whole book, it is 
difficult to illustrate them in the compass of 
asingleextract. We prefer to quote a legend, 
complete in itself :— 


‘*A child of twelve years old, called Benoist, 
was alone keeping sheep, on a remote mountain in 
Dauphiny. Holy he was, like the child David, 
the man Moses, or the immaculate Mother herself, 
or he would not have been thus early selected like 
them, for so sacred a service. Suddenly, a voice 
called his name three times, ‘Benoist! Benoist!! 
Benoist!!!’ Perplexed as was the infant Samuel, 
the boy looked round, and seeing no one, he cried,— 

* Who calls? 

‘*¢Hast thou faith ?’ inquired the voice. 

«*T have,’ rejoined the child. 

‘*¢Then go, build a bridge over the Rhone, at 
Avignon,’ said the unknown voice. 

«¢That is hard for a little child,’ answered 
Benoist. 

“¢Thou saidst thou hadst faith !’ thundered the 
voice, in a terrible accent. ‘Prove it by thy 
actions. Walk through the river at thy feet, and 
bring me a branch of the first tree on the opposite 
bank.’ 

“The river was the Durance, swollen by the 
autumn floods into a wide, boiling, roaring torrent. 

‘The child looked at it for a few moments @ 
terror ; then descended, and obeyed the command 
of the Unseen. His foot shrunk back with natural 
fear, asit touched the rapid waters ; still he entered 
them, and as he did so,—felt, but saw not, —strong 
arms supporting him through their raging currents. 
As he returned, the branch was taken from him by 
invisible hands. ; 

“The same voice then repeated, ‘Go, build 
bridge over the Rhone, at Avignon!’ 

“The boy journeyed he knew not whither ; but 
he met a pilgrim, who took him three days’ journey 
in three hours, and finally placed him on the spot 
close by the place where Saint Benezé now stan 
The pilgrim told him that was the selected site; 
kissed, blessed the boy, and vanished. 

“So the holy and adopted child wasstrengthened, 
and immedia YF entered the city of Avignon, whet? 
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d,—as he might find at the present day 
Fe Ldiplovedsed, but idle city,-—the streets 
filled with jugglers and minstrels, The courageous 
child bade them stop their frivolous amusements, 
and build a bridge over the Rhone ; but they 
laughed him to scorn, and chased him from the 
town; but an angel immediately descended from 
heaven, and placed him once more in the midst of 

city. 

ts boy saw a burgher standing at his door, 
and thus addressed him :— 

«¢@ive me money, or help, to build a bridge 
over the river.’ j ; 

«‘The burgher mocked at him, and said, ‘1 will 

ive thee that stone for thy bridge, if thou canst 
take it from the ground:’ pointing at the same 
time to one, on which was raised the structure of 
his porch. It was nineteen feet long and seven feet 
wide, avd three parts embedded in the ground. 

“Benoist knelt and prayed ; and as he did so, 
the stone raised itself up without hands, and ran 
rapidly, as if on legs, to the river, then it sank into 
the earth,—the first stone of the foundation. 

“So when all the people saw this miracle per- 
formed before their very eyes, they thanked the 
Virgin, and gave praise to the Saints: applauded 
the child, and were no longer faithless ; but put 
their shoulders to the work, and their hands to the 
labour, and joined with one consent in building the 
bridge, which they justly called Saint Benoist; now 
corrupted into Saint Benezé.” 


Not the least remarkable feature of the 
book is the number of mottoes selected from 
poems that nobody ever heard of. We hope 
they are not Mr. White’s own composition— 
if they are, we fear he has lost a great deal of 
timeand labour. Weare sure that his talents 
are highly respectable, and equally so that 
they by no means lie in the direction of light 
literature. Let him write on something end- 
ing in ology, and he can hardly fail to.achieve 
success. 





History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon 
to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By 
Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. VI. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Can a complete and satisfactory history of 

great and complicated events be written 

within thirty years after they have taken 
place? We have long very much doubted it ; 
and Sir Archibald Alison’s work is certainly 
not calculated to remove those doubts. . An- 
other cause may indeed be assigned for the 
spew edged failure of this second part of 

“Mr. Wordy’s History,” to adopt the mali- 

cious name which was given to our author by 

Mr. Disraeli, in days when it was not foreseen 

that Lord Derby would make the heavy his- 

torian a baronet, and the sparkling novelist 

a Chancellor of the Exchequer. It may be 

said that the crudeness, the disappointing 

tumidity, and the want of artistic power, 
which the volumes of Sir Archibald, on the 
inter-Napoleonic times, so frequently exhibit, 
would spoil any historical subject ; and that 
these are faults which are the author’s own, 
and are not superinduced by chronological 
difficulty. All this may be true; but still it 
is not the less true, that, if Alison combined 
the various powers of a Gibbon, a Hume, and 

& Macaulay, he could not now produce sucha 

history of Europe (or rather of the world, for 

pen ranges far and frequent beyond our 
continent), as the world would not extremely 

Mn if let die, after a limited period of 

doubtful and perplexed popularity. 

The main cause of this is the fact, that the 


- modern historian, who takes up for his topic a 


mass of events, with which he and his readers 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, can- 


not have the best materials to work with. 
His own personal recollections will be a very 
scanty supply for a history, though (if he has 
taken an active part in leading scenes, or has 
been an observant associate of the great ac- 
tors) they may qualify him admirably for 
writing a book or two of memoirs, or a few 
well-selected biographies. But such works, 
though very amusing and even very instruc- 
tive for present readers, and though destined 
to be very useful to the future historian, are 
not in themselves histories. And the misfor- 
tune is, that these works, these ‘ Mémoires 
pour servir,’ which must precede good his- 
tory, are often very late in appearing. The 
journals, the letters, the despatches, &c., of 
great statesmen and great generals are cau- 
tiously kept back, for fear of wounding the 
feelings of living persons, as the well-known 
formula expresses it. Sometimes, indeed, 
mr of them are more promptly pub- 
ished ; but then they are always carefully 
weeded of their strongest expressions ; and it 
may be questioned whether such imperfect 
revelations are not more caiculated to mislead 
than to enlighten. By degrees the fulness of 
the truth oozes out. When some forty or 
fifty years have disposed of the last actors in 
their scene of the world’s drama, executors and 
publishers become less coy. Dead men hear 
no tales; and dead men are allowed to tell 
tales which can hurt no living ear. We then 
obtain the truth, and the whole truth, even 
if we cannot assure ourselves that we are 
reading nothing but the truth. Thus it is, 
that only within the last few years has it been 
possible to get full and ungarbled information 
as to many, very many, of the greatest events 
in Europe during the times of the French 
Revolution, and of the revolutionary and im- 
perial wars. ‘The deeds of Napoleon the First 
are now ripe for the historian. Those of the 
Bourbons, who reigned between him and his 
now imperial nephew, are utterly unripe, and 
no satisfactory result can follow, if they are 
dealt with during their immaturity, 

We have specified this difficulty in the way 
of writing general history soon after the 
events with which the historian is to deal, as 
a difficulty of modern times. Formerly it did 
not exist ; at least not in anything like the 
same degree. In ancient days, men who had 
anything to tell about great scenes in which 
they had taken part, or which they had per- 
sonally witnessed, were ready to tell it at 
once; that is to say, if they meant ever to 
tell it at all. Am old trierarch, who had 
served under Phormio, would freely narrate 
to Thucydides all that he knew about his 
commander’s policy, and about the sea fights 
in the Corinthian Gulf, without any fear of 
finding himself involved in a paper war, a 
duel, or a lawsuit with some fussy veteran, 
who had previously commanded on the sta- 
tion, or with some fiery young officer, who 
thought that the names of himself and his 
galley ought to have figured more frequently 
and more prominently in the reports. So, 
too, if (as we may well imagine) Hermocrates 
and Thucydides met when both were exiles, 
we may be sure that the Syracusan gave full 
and frank answers to all questions about the 
debates inside Syracuse, and the tactics which 
her defenders used during the great siege. 
At any rate he did not bottle up his facts and 
opinions for posthumous publication at some 
future period, when they could not hurt the 
feelings of Athenagoras, or disappoint the 
expectations of Gylippus. In the latest age 








of the Roman Commonwealth, and under 





Empire, we may find some instances of editor- 


ship deferred; but it has not been till 


within the last century or two, that it has be- 
come such a common practice to heap up ma- 
terials for history, which are not to be used 
till the second or third generation after those 
who prepared them. 
“Insere Daphni piros, carpent tua poma nepotes,” 

Are then, it may be asked, such books as 
this ee of Europe since 1815’ entirely 
useless } edo not mean to say anything 
of the kind. We all do want to know as 
much as is possible about the Past ; and espe- 
cially about the recent portion of the Past, as 
to which our newspapers have just ceased to 
instruct us, and our memories are just begin- 
ning to grow hazy. A file of old journals is 
cumbrous and tedious to consult; so are the 
volumes of ‘The Annual Register,’ though in 
a much less degree. A book that would 
fairly epitomize what is known of the events 
of the last thirty years, and give us good re- 
ferences to more copious stores of information 
on each Paruline point, would be exceed- 
ingly useful, and, if well written, would be 
very popular. Sir Archibald Alison partially 
supplies these requisites ; and to the extent 
to which he supplies them he owes the con 
siderable circulation which his work obtains. 
This, the sixth volume, is the best of his 
book, That is to say, it is negatively the 
best; and is comparatively free from the hlem- 
ishes of its predecessors. There is much 
less pompous dogmatism. Andif we contrast 
the opinions here expressed on many points, 
with those which Sir Archibald se Bae on 
the same points afew years ago, in his ‘ Essays,’ 
the change as to comprehensiveness of judg- 
ment and moderation of tone is highly ere- 
ditable to the author. He treats, in this vo- 
lume, of French history from October, 1837, 
to July, 1841 ; of English history from 1834 to 
August, 1841; and of Indian history from the 
close of the. Mahratta war, in 1806, to the 
disasters in Affghanistan in 1842. It will be 
seen that, so far as regards India, he deals 
with much earlier periods than fall within that 
part of his volume which relates to Europe. 
And this, the oldest part of Indian history in 
the pages before us, is the subject on which 
he is most successful. We extract the pas- 
sage in which he describes the end of the siege 
of the city of Rangoon, which a British force 
had occupied in June, 1824, and where our 
men were soon surrounded and besieged by 
the Burmese :— 


‘* The utmost efforts were made to reinforce the 
armies both at Rangoon and on the Arracan 
frontier, and the Diana war-steamer was added 
to the flotilla on the river. They had need of all 
their resources, for the preparations of the Bur- 
mese were very great. Mengee Bundoola, who 
had commanded the force which had gained such 
successes in Arracan, was withdrawn from the 
direction of that army, and placed at the head of a 
formidable army of twenty thousand men, which 
proceeded to invest the British troops in Rangoon, 
against which approaches were made with great 
skill, and in a style which very closely resembled 
that which afterwards became so famous when 
practised by the Russians in defence of Sebastopol, 
The trenches consisted of a succession of holes, 
each capable of containing two men, excavated so 
as to afford complete shelter from any horizontal 
fire, and into which therefore the descent of a shell 
could only kill two men, Under the bank a hole 
was cut in each, entirely under cover, where a bed 
of straw and brushwood was prepared, where one 
reposed while the other watched. So rapidly 
were these subterraneous lodgings formed, that the 
whole army seemed to have been guddenly 
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swallowed up by the earth. Various sorties were 
made by the British to impede the approaches, in 
one of which Major Sale and Major Walker, at 
the head of their respective columns, gained con- 
siderable success, though the latter was un- 
fortunately killed in the moment of victory. Soon 
after a vigorous attack was made on the whole of 
the enemy’s lines, from which they were driven 
with great loss into the neighbouring jungle. But 
being strongly reinforced, they soon after returned 
to the attack, and contrived to introduced a num- 
ber of spies and incendiaries into the town of Ran- 
goon, who set it on fire in several places, and the 
conflagration was not got under till half the build- 
ings had been consumed. 

**The situation of the British army was now 
critical in the extreme, cooped up in a half-burnt 
and unhealthy city, surrounded by an army ten 
times as numerous as their own, whose approaches 
had been pushed to within a hundred yards of the 
place. From these straits they were happily ex- 
tricated by the daring, and, in the circumstances, 
wise conduct of the commander-in-chief, seconded 
by the heroic valour of his troops. The whole force 
which could be spared for a sortie amounted only 
to fifteen hundred men, and they were led to the 
attack of twenty thousand brave and skilful troops 
intrenched to the teeth in stockades. The attempt 
seemed little short of madness, but nevertheless it 
entirely succeeded. Both attacks—the one headed 
by Sir Archibald Campbell in person, the other by 
General Cotton—proved victorious ; and in fifteen 
minutes the most formidable works ever yet seen 
in the country were carried by storm, and the 
enemy driven into the surrounding jungles. On 
the same day an attack was made by the Diana 
and other war-vessels, under Lieutenant Kellett 
of the Arachne, upon the flotilla of the enemy, of 
which forty were taken. On this occasion the 
terrible efficacy of war-steamers was first. signally 
evinced ;'the Diana ploughed through the flotilla 
of the enemy as if moved.by magic, and with 
every broadside sent some of them to the bottom. 

‘<Taught by these disasters the quality of the 
enemy with whom they had to deal, the Burmese 

enerals raised the siege, and retired towards 
rome, the second city in the Burmese empire.” 


We have also pleasure in citing Sir Archi- 
bald’s reflections on the Pindarree and Bur- 
mese wars :— 


**In the whole annals of the British empire a 
more remarkable contrast is not to be found than 
is presented by the Pindarree and Mahratta wars 
undertaken by Marquess Hastings, and the Bur- 
mese by Lord Amherst. In the first, forces 
amounting to above 200,000 men were to be faced, 
and a confederacy embracing the whole of central 
India, the most warlike part of the peninsula, con- 
fronted. Yet such was the vigour of execution 
and sagacity of previous foresight and preparation, 
that this great alliance was broken in pieces before 
its forces could be assembled together, and success, 
as in a game of chess, was, from the very begin- 
ning, certain, from the first move having been so 
rapidly made that it proved successful. In the 
next war the inherent vice of the Anglo-Saxon 
character appeared in strange contrast: Athelstane 
‘the Unready’ was well-nigh unhorsed by the 
first blows. The enemy to be encountered was 
not a tenth part as formidable ;' the Court of Ava 
could never bring above 20,000 men into the field ; 
but, nevertheless, serious disasters were incurred. 
Inadequacy of the force at first employed, want of 
previous preparation and acquaintance with the 
country, an undue contempt for the enemy, and 
ignorance of his mode of fighting, were the causes 
of all these misfortunes. It was attempted to con- 
quer the kingdom of ‘Ava, one of the most warlike 
and determined in Asia, and possessing immense 
natural advantages from the ‘thick woods with 
which the’ country is overspread, and the pesti- 
leritial marshes with which it is beset, with 11,000 
men landed at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, at the 
commencement of the most unhealthy period of 
the year! Disaster, rather from sickness than 

the sword, fearful and long-continued, necessarily 


followed such an attempt. But if the commence- 
ment of the war exhibited the weak, its: prosecution 
and conclusion revealed the strong side of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. When the danger was re- 
vealed, and the serious nature of the contest stood 
apparent, neither vacillation nor timidity appeared 
in the British councils, any more than weakness 
or irresolution in the British arms. Reinforce- 
ments were poured in; adequate efforts were 
made; the exertions of Government were ad- 
mirably seconded by the skill and valour of the 
officers, soldiers, and sailors employed ; and the 
result was, that victory was again chained to the 
British standards, and a contest, which at first 
foreboded nothing but ruin to its arms, terminated 
by establishing the British empire on a more solid 
foundation than it had ever yet rested upon. 

‘*The Burmese war, as all contests are which 
prove at first unfortunate, and are attended with 
heavy expense, was, during its continuance, ex- 
tremely unpopular in England; and even after 
its successful termination, the same apprehensions 
continued—dread of the effects of an undue exten- 
sion of our empire coming in place of the dread of 
the immediate defeat of our arms. But upona 
calm retrospect of the circumstances under which 
the war arose, and the subsequent history of our 
Indian empire, it must be evident that the war was 
unavoidable, and that the only faults justly im- 
putable to the Government were want of prepara- 
tion on their own side, and ignorance of the enemy 
with whom they had to contend. It may be very 
true that the islands about which the war began 
were barren sandbanks, not worth a week’s expen- 
diture of the contest—that is wholly immaterial, in 
an empire resting on opinion, in considering 
whether the war could or could not have been 
avoided, A lash over the back will probably not 
seriously injure a gentleman, so far as his physical 

me is concerned: but how will his character 
stand if he submits, without resenting it, to such 
an insult ? 
pute arose might be valueless ; but character is 
inestimable ; and in the affairs of nations, not less 
than of individuals, he who submits to aggression, 
or declines to vindicate honour in small matters, 
will soon find himself involved at a disadvantage 
in disputes vital to his existence.” 

There is, however, one extraordinary pas- 
sage in the part of this volume that deals 
with India, which we cannot pass without 
notice and reprehension, and which we feel 
sure must have been very hastily written. It 
is at page 550, where, after mentioning the in- 
terference of the British Government to 
abolish the forfeiture of civil rights which 
used to follow when a Hindoo was converted 
to Christianity, Sir Archibald Alison ob- 
serves :— 

“Certain it is, that since these legal impedi- 
ments have been removed, the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India has not been materially increased, 
at least among the superior classes, and that the 
proselytes in the lower, of whom so much is said, 
are generally looked down upon by their com- 
patriots, and too often enrolled under the banners 
of the Cross by poverty, necessity, or other motives 
than the influence of mental illumination. The 
reason is obvious ; they are not fitted to receive 
it, and will not be so for ages to come. Chris- 
tianity requires previous mental training. Our 
Saviour was not sent into the world in the days 
of Pharaoh, but in those of Cesar ; and when He 
did appear, it was not in the extremities of civiliza- 
tion, but in the centre midway between the arts 
of Greece and the learning of Egypt, the wealth ot 
Persia and the legions of Rome.” 

Does Sir Archibald mean to imply that it 
is either morally or intellectually a mistake 
to preach the gospel to heathens whom we 
find in a very degraded state? Or are we to 
try first to convert them to some false creed, 
not quite so bad as their present, which is to 
serve as a stepping-stone to Christianity ? 





The little island about which the dis-/ 


man, such as we know Sir Archibald to 
means anything of the kind. But his wor 
have that effect, if they are to have any effact 
at all. His historical illustration is agains, 
him. The present inhabitants of India, sg 
far from being ina different state, as to civiliy. 
ation, from that of the inhabitants of the 
eastern parts of the Roman empire in the 
time of our Saviour and His apostles, are jn 
a condition strictly analogous. The Hindoog 
are no more a savage people than were the 
Asiatics and the Greeks to whom St. Paul 
preached and wrote. Each case is the case of 
a people living amid a degenerate and corrupt 
civilization, but with all the refinement and 
mental training that can be given by science 
without spirit, and by order without liberty, 
The last sentence of Sir Archibald’s which 
we have quoted, is one of those unhappy 
attempts to parade classical learning, which 
abounded in his former works, but which 
we had hoped he had by this time been 
taught to discontinue. If he wishes to state 
the real causes why proselytism to Chris- 
tianity proceeds so slowly in India, he may 
find them in the facts which prevented our 
countrymen, when they first traded with that 
country, in the seventeenth century, from 
making any systematic attempt to evangelize 
the Hindoos. Those causes are well described 
in Anderson’s ‘History of the Colonial 
Church.’ By degrees Englishmen in India 
began to think it a duty, as well as a matter 
of policy, to let the religious condition of the 
natives alone. The indifference thus shown 
was marked by the Hindoos: and their con- 
sequent disbelief in the religious sincerity of 
the. English long continued, and still con- 
tinues;'to thwart the efforts of our clergy 
and our missionaries, since the time when 
England has felt a truer sense of her duty in 
this matter. 








Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon 
Downham, Suffolk, from 1625 to 1642. 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 

Turovas the diary of a country clergyman 

in a secluded parish in Suffolk, we get some 

authentic and unexpected glimpses of the 
condition of England in the reign of Charles 
the First. The political events of that period 
are universally known, but it is from private 
records that we glean information about mat- 
ters not commonly transferred to the pages 
of history. It is interesting to learn what 
impression was made in remote rural parts of 
England by the rumours of what was passing, 
in those troubled times, at London or Oxford, 
or beyond the seas. John Rous, the worthy 
minister of the little village of Santon Down- 
ham, near Weeting, in his quiet parsonage 
house busily noted down all the gossip that 
reached that country side, merely for his own 
private use, and with no thought of publica- 
tion. After being preserved for two cen- 


into the hands of Mr. Dawson Turner, who 
put the manuscript at the disposal of the 
Camden Society. It appears that this is only 
a portion of the writer’s chronicles, a8 he Te- 
fers to various other manuscripts. especialy 
one that he calls his “‘ great booke,” relating 
to parliamentary affairs; and the present 
manuscript is paged from 199 to 286. The 


survives ; now made legible, and with usefu 





We cannot suspect that a good and pious 


annotations presented to the historical stu 
dent under the careful and intelligent editor 








turies, one volume of his diary happily fell. 





rest being lost, we must be thankful for what 
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+» of Mrs. Green, the author of ‘The 
ee of the Princesses of England,’ and 
“The Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.’ 

The record begins in 1625, when Charles 
had just come to the throne, and it closes in 
1643, when the conflict between the crown 
and the parliament was on the eve of being 
put to the arbitrement of the sword. In the 
successive entries of John Rous in his dairy, 
as events proceeded and as his own views of 

ublic affairs were developed, we have a faith- 
ul representation in miniature of the feelings 
which prevailed throughout the nation, among 
moderate men, who at first were neutral in 
the religious and political strife. The first 
page of the diary tells how the King’s com- 
to the crown was “very joyous to the 
well-affected, but to papists not very wel- 
come.” Loyalty kept his sympathies long 
with the king, notwithstanding the many 
grievances under which the people laboured, 
but at the end of the diary he is prepared to 
consider “what power or prerogative the king 
hath, supra, preter, or contra legem,” and 
his leanings are decided towards the parlia- 
mentary party. In the first years of Charles's 
reign, the influence of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was the great national grievance. His 
deeds and misdeeds formed the staple of 
public debate and private gossip :— 

“This Parliament hath as yet, June, 1626, bent 
almost wholly against the duke of Buckingham, 
(who lately, after the death of the earle of Suffolk, 
was chosen Chancelor of Cambridge, some agents, 
ut dicunt, pressing others for theire voices with 
him,) being questioned at Parliament, to the greate 
wonder of the country, considering the strange, 
usuall, and bould reportes that be made of him; 
whieh, if true, ’tis pity he hveth; if otherwise, 
God gtaunte him a true cleering.” pS 

Of the stories that were told, the following, 
whether true or not, shows the public feeling 
against the royal favourite :— 


“We received newes that doctor Lambe (called 
the duke’s wizard) was knocked on the heade on 
the 12th of June or thereabout, at 6 at night: he 
and his minion came from a play, and being houted 
and wondered at by prentises and watermen, was 
at length battered with stones and otherwise, and 
soslaine. The devillisdead. * * * That the 
duke, being at bowles with the King and other 
noblemen, his hatte was on, which a Scottish man 
seeing, tooke it of, and threwe it on the ground. 
He then offered to spurne him; but said the King, 
‘George, let him alone; he isdrunke.’ ‘ No,’ said 
the Scottish man, ‘neither drunke nor mad; but a 
subjecte, as I thought he had beene, of whom if 
you knewe but what I knowe, you would not so 
esteeme him as you doe.’ The Scottish nobleman 
{ut dicunt) is impris[oned.]” 


In the collection of poems on the Duke of 
Buekingham, edited by Mr. Fairholt for the 
Perey Society, there is a remarkable piece 
from the Sloane MSS., a copy of which Mr. 
Rous had preserved, differing in some places 
from the version already made public. It 
refers to the return of the Duke from Rochelle, 
and expresses the public terror lest he should 
be employed in further military service. The 
poem commences— 

“ And arte returnde againe, with all thy faultes, 
Thou greate Commander of the All-goe-naughts ?” 
A burlesque on Argonauts; the poem thus 
closing :— 
“ Leave upstarte greatnes, ere it be too late; 
Submitte thy selfe, be governde by the State; 
For if but one yeere more thoul orde it thus, 
Thou'lt drawe confusion on thy selfe and us, 
Stay, stay at Courte, and nowe at Tennis play, 
Measure French galliardes, or goe kill a greye. 


Venus’ pavilions doe become the beste, 
Periwigs with helmets use not to be preste, 





To overcome Spaine, winne Cales, and conquer France, 
Requires asoldier’s marche, no courtier’s dance. 

Let valiant, skillfull Generalles be chose 

That dare in bloud confront theire proudest foes; 
Then there’s some hope we may recover our losses, 
And make our enemies to rue our crosses. 

Three things have lost our honor, all surmise— 

Thy trecherie, neglecte, and cowardise.” 

The exploits of the gallant King of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus, stirred the hearts of Pro- 
testant Englishmen at a time when their own 
country was under a cloud. “ About this 
time,” says Rous, in June, 1631, “went di- 
verse voluntaries, gathered up by the drumme, 
to goe with Marquess Hamilton to the help 
of the King of Swedeland, in the German 
warres.” As news arrived in London from 
the seat of war there was published a book 
called ‘ The Swedish Intelligencer,’ the arrival 
of the first part of which in Norfolk, in De- 
cember of the same year, is duly recorded 
with great gratification at the progress of the 
northern hero :— 

“The king at first relieved some islands and 
Hans townes, upon the coastes of the Baltique sea, 
and at last comming up, joyned with the duke of 
Saxony, &c. ; and gave Tilly that utter overthrowe 
in a pitchde field in the heath, God’s-aker, neere 
Lipsich (for which God alwaies be praised!) the 
7th of September. He tooke eighty towns in six 
or eight weekes, and since hath done, as we heare, 
what he listed in Bohemia and the Palatinate 
(whither the Palsgrave is returned about February 
6) keeping his Christmas in Mentz.” 


Other entries are frequent on the same 
stirring theme, but at length the sad news 
came of the death of Gustavus; some of the 
poems current on the occasion being preserved 
in the diary :— 

“ Can Christendome’s ers Champion sinke away 
Thus silently into a bedde of clay ? 
Can such a Monarch die, and yet not have 
An Earthquake for to open him a grave? 
Did there no meteor fright the Universe, 
Nor Comet holde a torch unto his herse? 
Was there no clap of Thunder hearde, to tell 
All Christendome their losse, and ring his knell? 
Impartiall fates, I see that Princes then, 
Though they live gods, yet they must die like men, 
And the same passing bell must toll for them 
Which rang but nowe the beggar’s requiem. 
When such a soule is from the earth bereav’ne, 
Me thinkes there should be triumphes made in Heaven, 
And starres should runne at tilte at his decease, 
To welcome him into that place of peace, 
Who, though he warred, yet did alwaies strive, 
Dying in warre, to leave peace still alive.” 

Of shorter effusions on the same event 
there is this couplet :— 

“ Gustavus in the bed of honour dy’de 
While victory lay bleeding by his side.” 

Also a clever anagram followed by two ex- 
planatory lines :— 

“ Gustavus Adolphus Rex Suecorum. 
Mortuus adhuc Spe salvus exurgo.— 
Quem celeri raptum fato, Germania, Inges, 

Mortuus exurgo, spe tibi salvus adhuc.” 

The ecclesiastical disputes of the times 
were the most prolific sources of literary and 
polemical squibs, but some of the best of 
those preserved by Mr. Rous have been al- 
ready reprinted. Others are unique, as far 
as we know, and merit the attention of his- 
torical explorers, though the subjects are 
now of less interest to general readers than 
many of the miscellaneous entries in this old 
diary, touching upon omg not unrenowned 
in English annals. Thus in June, 1630, we 
have a notice of the departure of the band 
of Pilgrim Fathers, by whom was founded 
the city of Boston in the New World. 


** Some litle while since, the company went to 
Newe England under Mr. Wintrop. Mr. Cotton, 
of Boston in Lincolnshire, went to theire departure 
about Gravesend, and preached to them, as we 
heare, out of 2 Samuel, vii. 10. It is said, that he 
is prohibited for preaching any more in England 





then untill June 24 next now comming. I sawe 
a booke at Bury at a bookeseller’s, conteining a 
declaration of theire intent who be gone to Newe 
England, set out by themselves, and purposed for 
satisfaction to the King and state (as I conceive), 
because of some scandalous misconceivings that 
runne abroade.” 


When the civil war had broken out there 
were still many who strove hard to bring 
about “an accommodation ;” and Mr. Rous 
tells that “in October, 1642, I received this,” 


[ACCOMMODATION.] 

“ The Parliament cries ‘ Armie ;’ the King sayes ‘ No!” 
The newe Lieftenants crie, ‘ Marche on, let us goe.’ 
The Citizens and Roundheades crie, ‘ So, so.’ 

The People, all amazed, crie, ‘ Where is the foe?” 

The Scottes that stand behind the dore crie ‘ Boh!” 
Here stay a while, and you shall know. 

The King stands still, faster then they can goe; 

For if, by force of armes, the King prevailes, 

He is invited to a tyrannie; 

But if, by strength of Parliament, he failes, 

We heape continuall warres upon posteritie. 

Then he that is not for accommodation 

Loves neither God, nor Church, nor King, nor Nation.” 


A more amusing form of accommodation 
appears in the following oracular lines, which 
express directly diverse opinions, according 
as the lines are read down or across the 
column. 

“T hold as faith What England Church allowes 
What RomeChurch saith My conscience disallowes. 
Where the King is head That church can have no shame 
That folke is misled That holdeth Pope supreme. 
Where the altar is drest Their service is scarce divine 
The people are blest With table, bread, and wine. 

He is but an asse Who the Communion flies 
That shunnes the Masse Is Catholike and wise.” 

The manuscript closes abruptly, as we have 
stated, in 1643. An entry in the Parish 
Register of Downham, in the following year, 
records the death of the writer. Many local 
and trivial circumstances are noted in the 
Diary, but the portions relating to public 
events are so interesting as to lead us to hope 
that other contemporary records of the kind 
may yet be brought to light. 








The Beauties of Shakspeare. A Lecture 
delivered before the President and Mem- 
bers of the Royal Shakspearian Club, on 
the Anniversary of the Poet's Birthday, 
April 23rd, 1857, at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
By John Wise. Whittaker and Co. 

Tue title of Mr. Wise’s lecture, delivered at 

Stratford-upon-Avon on the last anniversary 

of Shakspeare’s birthday, explains sufficiently 

its purport. The design of the lecture is to 

oint out the “beauties” of Shakspeare ; but 
it is scarcely necessary to say that in a compass 
of about eighteen pages, which the pamphlet 
occupies, it is not to be expected that Mr. 

Wise should succeed in accomplishing his 

aim. Instead, therefore, of helping his 

hearers, or his readers, to a review of the 
special poetical excellences of Shakspeare, 

Mr. Wise indulges in a kind of reverie, which 

is much more remarkable for enthusiasm 

than accurate appreciation or critical acumen. 

It is well to have a faith in anything, and 

undoubtedly Mr. Wise has implicit faith in 

Shakspeare ; but it would be better still if he 

would try to give lucid reasons for it. At 

present he does not seem to have passed the 
threshold of the temple, and it is evident that 
he has’ yet to penetrate to the —— 
of the interior. Everything in and about 
Shakspeare appears to him grand, and 
sublime, and wonderful, and perfect; but 
he deals so magnificently and so vaguely 
in generalities that we gather nothing par- 
ticular concerning the “ beauties’ we are 
invited to enjoy. Mr. Wise has apparently 
founded his style upon a compound of Carlyle 
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and Emerson, and by presenting his. rumina- 
tions through a dark mist of words, in which 
the recondite and the familiar are strangely 
blended, and through which we dimly dis- 
cern untoward out-of-the-way images heaving 
up and down, he produces something of the 


‘effect of a mirage, which, while it unnaturally 


enlarges its objects, renders them less dis- 
tinct than they would be in the ordinary 
state of the atmosphere. We cannot afford 
room for examples of Mr. Wise’s method of 
describing Shakspeare’s characteristics, but 
his wide and comprehensive way may be 
sufficiently indicated by two or three brief: pas- 
sages. He isdescribing the poet's “seeing eye” 
“through all nature’s scenes,” and he adds, 
as one would who was imitating the German 
domestic manner from an English copy, “Ah! 
yes. This Shakspeare saa loved. ature, 
not in summer alone, but in winter too... . 
loved her not only in her richest scenes, but 
in her wildest moods . . . . loved not the green 
quiet earth alone, but the roaring ocean-tide 
....loved not only the day, but the night 
too,” &c. And as “this Shakspeare” had 
such a power of seeing “as it were into 
nature’s laboratories,” so “did he pierce 
through the windows of the eyes into the 
secret feelings of every man and woman.” 
Having thus got in at the windows, we find 
him exploring every nook of the mansion. 
“Against the dark walls,” says Mr. Wise, 
“and all the dark corners and crannies of our 
human house did he hold up his torch, be- 
holding everything.” Therefore, adds the 
lecturer, ‘this Shakspeare will never cease 
to be read, until man shall have ceased to 
love the flowers, and the running fills, and 
the blue sky of heaven itself,’ &. We 
accept the conclusion, although we must, 
under favour, demur to the logic. Mr. Wise 
says that the most extraordinary fact of all 
is, that we may watch in Shakspeare the 
whole progress of the English drama; the 
* sapling drama” being ee naked” in 
the First Part of Henry VI., and then going 
on budding, till we see it in full blossom in 
The Tempest, “his last work.” Upon this 
latter point we should be glad of a little in- 
formation, for the date of the acting of the 
lay at court, upon which, we presume, Mr. 
ise bases his assertion that it was Shak- 
speare’s last, cannot be admitted as decisive 
evidence of the date of the authorship. It has 
been generally held, even accepting this 
doubtful chronology, that the Winter’s Tale 
came after The Tempest. But these are 
not the kind of questions upon which Mr. 
Wise cares to bestow his labour. 
in vast Carlylese with the poetry of the plays, 
not with their dates. “Ah!” he pd aig 
“his verse [7.e. the verse of Shakspeare] 
is like the great ocean itself; everything 
mirrored init ; biggest life-vessel and meanest 
cockle-boat it carries with the same ease.” 
Possessing a capacity for penetrating all 
things past, present, and to come, Shak- 
speare made some striking discoveries. 
* Yes,” says the lecturer, “he saw, as all 
great and deep seers and thinkers have seen, 
that this so solid thing we call the earth is 
but a painting upon the canvas of the air; 
and that we men, flesh and blood, and bulky 
as we look, are but shadow-figures glidin 
upon a shadow.” Weare not much surprised, 
after this, that Shakspeare should be rever- 
ently described as ‘the mouthpiece of 
humanity,” the “world’s lay-prophet,” its 
“secular priest” and ‘“ poet-teacher ;” and 
that he should give Mr. Wes “the idea of 
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the ence a perfect man of the ancients 
{whatever that may be]—he always falls 
square!” ‘What the honest people of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon thought of all this extremely 
incoherent babble we have no means of know- 
ing ; but we think it is matter for regret that 
the anniversary of our greatest poet should be 
desecrated by such unmitigated trash in his 
native town. Is it necessary, or desirable, to 
have a lecture upon Shakspeare on the 23rd 
of April in Stratford? If so, why should 
not the inhabitants endeavour to obtain an 
oration from some competent man of letters, 
instead of making the festival a mark for 
ridicule and derision, by drivel and jargon 
that would not be endured in a mechanics’ 
institute P 








The Rowa Pass; or, Englishmen in the High- 
lands. By Erick Mackenzie. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir we may judge by the florid diction which 

Erick Mackenzie most frequently uses, 

Gaelic is his native tongue, and he must have 

learned English by the book. At least, he 

has the faults of those who, in ancient times, 
striving to be more Attic than the Athenians, 

did not write good Greek. The story, as the 

title indicates, is one of the Scottish High- 

lands, and the opening scene introduces us to 
three English strangers in a small shooting 
lodge in the Roua Pass. The sportsmen 
fall in with various adventures among the 
mountains, where sylphs of lovely form are 
found, as well as ptarmigan, grouse, and red 
deer. There is the usual “ following” of gillies 
and keepers, with the English servants of the 
aristocratic southerners, and an Italian valet, 
who turns out the villain, par excellence, of 
the story. An illicit still sending up its blue 
wreaths of smoke among the lonely heather ; 
an old hag of the spae-wife species, with a 
wild, howling, red-haired savage of a son, as 
rude a specimen of humanity as the Dougal 
creature of ‘Rob Roy ;’ with sundry other 
personages and things peculiar to the country, 
are introduced to give effect to the tale, which 
in its main incidents and its plot is not of a 
very interesting or original character. But 
the descriptions of scenery, and of the sports 
and customs and superstitions of the country, 
which the author has not taken from books. 
are many of them admirable in their way. Of 
this kind is the opening description of the site 
of the shooting lodge, hemmed in all round by 

lofty hills, through which there seemed to a 

stranger no pass, though there led to the 

ouse a winding track through the mountains. 

The wild country beyond the surrounding 

hills was wholly unmarked by human foot- 

tread, and the shepherds and sportsmen 

tracked their way toward the place by a 

far-seen landmark, formed of “the blasted 

trunks of a pine forest, looking on moonlight 
nights like a battle-field of gigantic skeletons, 
or a fearful group of Clans—Ossian’s mighty 
men,—arrested by one death-stroke in their 
attitudes of strife.” The description of the 
mountain lake, starred with water-lilies, where 

Marchmoram first met the fair Esmé, is also 

finely drawn and true to nature. In his ac- 

count of the customs of the people, Mr. Erick 

Mackenzie displays the true enthusiasm of a 

Celt. Amidst the narrative of a ball that was 

given by one of the mem pene chiefs, he 

puts in this parenthetical paragraph :— 
“Dancing is a univergally favourite exercise in 

the Highlands, and ranks almost as a characteristic 

of the people. There is no merry-making there, 


such as a betrothal, marriage, christening, or wil. 
come-home, unaccompanied by the music of the 
bagpipe; and this old instrument of northern 
power, the strains of which worked up the blood 
of the fierce old Highlanders in battle, sending 
them in maddened enthusiasm onwards, still rouses 
the volatile spirit of the modern Celt, the energy 
of whose kindled fire finds safer vent in enthy- 
siastic strathspey and reel. I have seen old méy 
of eighty—and joined them too—dancing in deep 
snow, to the pipes, with hail and snow falling un. 
heeded. “Tis the bagpipe alone, I believe, that 
gives this impetus to dancing ; for in the Lowlands 
of Scotland (where our dear music reaches not), 
the people are mostly of the more staid and stolid 
type of Scotland.” 

One of the most amusing and stirring seenes 
of the story is when on a sudden one night 
a tremendous disturbance arose among the 
gillies, the whole of whom had been roused to 
fury by a dispute about the comparative anti- 
quity of the Mackenzies and the Grants, 
When the Englishmen reached the scene of 
action— 

** About twenty half-clad men, in tattered kilts 
of grey, their arms and legs mostly bare, were 
fighting in the moonlight with madman-like shouts 
and gestures. The two principal combatants strug- 
gled unequally together ;—one was a youth of 
twenty, slightly made, though tall, with a thin 
pale face and light red hair; his antagonist was 
brawny shepherd of thirty, a short heavy beetle- 
browed man.” 


The youthful combatant was driven over 
the bank of the river into a deep pool, from 
which he contrived to scramble, and was only 
restrained from renewing the fight by theinter- 
ference and threats of the sportsmen, who 
contrived to reduce the controversy to a strife 
of tongues, followed by an explanation of the 
origin of the mélée— 

‘« Bay ye'r wull of the Mackenzies,’ says 
Hamish, ‘they’re but a new race to the Grants. 
Hae I not wi’ my ain een seen in black and white 
in a book as old as Ben Nevis the pedigree of the 
Grants? In the vary middle o’ the pedigree it 
says—‘ Aboot this time the world was created, and 
Adam and Eve born,’ and never a word o’ the 
Mackenzies. Na! na! not e’en at the Flood, and 
that no sae far back.’ 

«Hout tout! yer’e daft,’ cried Ewen ; ‘think 
ye,’ says he, ‘that when Noah had his ark, Lord 
Seaforth had n’ a bit sloop o’ his ain ? 

‘¢¢T dinna ken,’ says Hamish; ‘but I'll go 
back to the auldest records yet. I hae heard my 
great grandfather say, when I was a wee laddie, 


that a meesprint had been made ; and, in the pedi- 


grees before Adam, where it was put ‘ Giants lived 
in these days,’ it was Grants was meant.’ 

‘<<T dinna mind that,’ says Ewen; ‘ye may be 
as auld as Ben Nevis, but Loch Mariwater is 
thicker than Grant bluid.’ Then up wi’ Ian 
Macrae, of Kintail, to back him: the Red Mac 
Coinichs and the Black Mac Craws were aye herd- 
ed. They wad horn us to the death did we no 
combine ; so we all up at once. The six Macraes 
and mysel’, Sandy Mac Tavish, focht wi’ Ewen— 
for he’s far from his country here; an’ the Frasers, 
Tan Mohr, Ronald Roy, an’ Shawen Mac Gillivray 
sided up with the Grants. It was a touzeling, 
man ! but gie you us a drain to cool our bluid, at’ 
we'll sleep like bairns thegether again the night. 

The whole scene was worthy of being told 
in one of: Bon Gaultier’s ballads. In the ac- 
count of the superstitions of the Highlanders 
some strange legends and wild stories are 
introduced. These local and national features 
give a character to the book, which renders it 
more worthy of notice than it would be for 
the narrative merely, which differs little from 
the ordinary framework of conventional novels, 
whose scenes are laid amidst scenes of more 





| everyday life. 
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Travel Discoveries in North and Central Africa ; being 

a pint of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices 
of H.B.M.’s Government, in the years 1849-1855. B 
ot Prarih, Ph.D. D.C.L, In Five Volumes, Vols. 1. 
to Ii. Longman and Co. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by 

William Smith, LL.D. Concluding Part, with Index. 
‘Walton and Maberly, and John Murray. : 

Narrative of the Defence of Kars, Historical and Military. 
By Colonel Atwell Lake, C.B. Illustrated by Lieut.-Col. 
€. Teesdale, C.B., and William Simpson, Esq. Bentley. 

The Life of Handel. By Victor Schelcher. Triibner and 


tat jah; or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer. By George 


Wither. With an Introduction by Edward Farr. J. 
Russell Smith. , : 
Bacon and Shakspeare. An Inquiry touching Players, Play- 


houses, and Play-writers in the Days of Elizabeth, By 
William Henry Smith, Esq. J. Russell Smith. 

Pericles Prince of Tyre. A Novel. By George Wilkins. 
Printed in 1608, and founded upon Shakspeare’s Play. 
Edited by Professor Tycho Mommsen. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Payne Collier, Esq. Oldenburgh: Gerhard 
Stalling. London: J. Russell Smith. 

The Elements of the Science of Grammar, and a Turkish 
Grammar. By Edward Yates, B.A. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Fetays and Sketches, By the late William Pitt Scargill. 
prying A Falst Illustrated by G Cruik 

The Life ir John Falstaff. lustrated by George Cruik- 
Peck With a oe f of the Knight from authentic 
goutces, by Robert B. Brough, Esq. Part I. Longman 


fu row ond the Pulpit. T.C. Newby. 
one De Vere. A Tale. By H. ©. W. Longman and 
ister of Charity; or, from Bermondsey to Belgravia 
ys. Gallien? bentley. : ip tome 
i the Lime Trees, By Caroline Ricketts. L, Booth. 
Pedlar; A Tale of Emigration. By Charles Delorme. 
3 vols. Newby. 
The Reason Why. Houlston and Wright. 
Gwendoline and Winfred. J. Moxon. 
To the library of old authors, in course of publi- 
cation by Mr. J. Russell Smith, an acceptable 
addition is the Hallelujah, or Britain’s Second 
Remembrancer, by George Wither. This book has 
been one of gréat rarity, few copies being believed 
to be in existence, and little of its contents known 
except through extracts. Indeed, with Wither 
and his poetry altogether the acquaintance even of 
literary men is limited, and his name has commonly 
been mentioned, since the age of Pope, with con- 
tempt or ridicule. Charles Lamb had a more 
generous and genial estimate of the pious old poet, 
and some of his remarks may serve better than any 
other recommendation to invite to the perusal of 
this volume. ‘‘The praises of poetry,” says Charles 
Lamb, “‘have often been sung in ancient and mo- 
dern times ; strange powers have been ascribed to 
it of influence over animate and inanimate auditors; 
its force over fascinated crowds has been acknow- 
ledged ; but before Wither no one ever celebrated 
its power at home; the wealth and the strength 
which this Divine gift confers upon its possessor, 
Fame, and that too after death, was all which 
hitherto the poets had promised themselves for 
their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to 
discover that poetry was a present possession as 
well as a reversion, and that the muse had the pro- 
mise of both lives—of this, and of that which was 
to come.” Historically and biographically this is 
not wholly true, for many a poet has kept posthu- 
mous renown and even present distinction in a very 
secondary place in their motives. But to Wither 
certainly belonged the honour of pleading eloquently 
for the pleasures of poetry on their own account, 
and illustrating the satisfaction felt in the unselfish 
and disinterested love of song. In another sense, 
the poems in the work now reprinted have reference 
to the power of poetry at home. The subjects are 
many of them of a purely domestic and personal 
character, applying to matters of every-day life the 
feelings of piety and charity which form the con- 
Spicuous charm of all Wither’s writings. This is 


Second Remembrancer, (bringing to remembrance, 
in —— and penitential hymns, spiritual songs, 
and moral odes,) meditations advancing the glory 
of God in the practice of piety and virtue.” In the 
dedication of the book to the High Courts of Par- 
liament in 1641, he referred to the more public 
Causes of praise or of humiliation in the affairs of 
the nation, treated by him in his ‘ Remembrancer 


appealed to intervening events as interpreters and 
proofs of his prophetic psalms. His new work he 
recommended as likely to be helpful in ‘‘ those 
duties which are pertinent to Christian men and 
women of every degree and condition ; that perad- 
venture the publishing of these helps and remem- 
brances might, by God’s blessing, increase necessary 
knowledge in those who most want it, and that 
honesty and piety which is lately decayed.” With 
this laudable design he selected his subjects from 
every possible condition and circumstance of life. 
There are hymns for the morning and noon, for 
evening and night; hymns for beginning work, 
during work, and after its completion ; hynmns for 
travellers and for husbandmen, for soldiers and 
artificers, for the sick and the afflicted; there is a 
hymn for a house warming and for a funeral, for a 
marriage and for a baptism ; for kings and subjects, 
masters and servants, for husbands and wives, 
widows and widowers, and for all relationships and 
states of domestic life. Each craft and trade and 
profession has its special songs and metres; and for 
the fasts and festivals of the Christian year there 
is a complete series of poetical remembrances. The 
book contains, in fact, a complete code of practical 
ethics, and though the moral influence is throughout 
regarded rather than the literary graces of the com- 
position, there are not a few of the entire pieces, 
and innumerable detached passages, full of quaint, 
original, and genuine poetry. Those who have by 
hearsay and at second-hand been wont to look upon 
Wither and Quarles (for the names are often coupled 
in ignorant abuse) as writers of mere pious metres, 
will be surprised to find how much true poetry as 
well as sound sense appears in their neglected pages. 
“Even the prison notes of Wither,” as Lamb said, 
“are finer than the wood notes of most of his 
poetical brethren.” The introduction by Mr. 
Edward Farr contains some interesting biographical 
and bibliographical notices. The volume from 
which the present reprint is made is in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Henry Wrightson, whose liberality 
in putting it at the disposal of the publisher deserves 
special commendation. The only other copy known 
is one in the British Museum. : 

Prefixed to his Grammar of Turkish Language, 
Mr. Yates has an introductory dissertation on 
sound, oral language, written language, language 
in general, and grammar, in which he professes to 
explain the science of grammar on principles of a 
new and satisfactory character. We do not find 
so much originality as the author claims, but there 
is novelty in his plan of commencing ab initio, and 
prefacing a special treatise on one of the modern 
languages with a disquisition on the metaphysics 
and physiology of speech. The Turkish Grammar 
seems to be a very complete treatise, in the com- 
position of which the author has had the advantage 
of the assistance of Captains Mahmood and Hussein, 
of the Sultan’s Imperial Guard, and of Hirz Bey, 
a competent linguist and grammarian. It will be 
a most useful manual to English students of the 
Turkish language. 

The Essays and Sketches of the late William Pitt 
Scargill are not now published for the first time, 
but to those who have not before met with them 
they will afford pleasant and instructive reading. 
There are about seventy papers on a great diversity 
of subjects, the variety of which will appear from 
the following titles of a few of them :—Satirical 
Fiction, Calamities of Authors, the Blessings of 
Biography, Tact and Talent, Street Music, 
Cowper and Byron, the Disappointed Man, Per- 
sonalities of Literature, Sight Seeing, Inexhaustible- 
ness of Literature. Many of these are favourable 
specimens of magazine literature. 

The notion of a biography of Sir John Falstaff is 
excellent ; but exposed to such hazards of failure 
as to require much boldness and confidence in the 
wit by whom it is undertaken. The work before us 
is to be compleied in ten monthly numbers, illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank. How far George 
Cruikshank’s altered views of social inspirations 
may interfere with his relish for Falstaff's humour, 
or his zest in the delineation of Falstaff’s excesses, 
we cannot yet determine ; but we can safely 





to these Islands,’ published fifteen years before, and 


that the embellishments of the first number, con- 


taining the porirait of the knight, as ‘‘drawn by 
William Shakspeare,” and “‘etched by George 
Cruikshank,” and a picture of Jack, when he was 
a page, breaking Skogan’s head, betray no lack of 
that genial temperament which is essential to the 
illustration of a subject rich in mirth and whimsi- 
cality. The portrait is a wonderful piece of cha- 
racter drawing. It creams over with liquorish fun, 
and a profound sense of Juxurious enjoyment. The 
bulk of the man is prodigious, his girth awful to 
contemplate, while his face, in spite of its steaming 
heat and sensual glitter, is absolutely handsome— 
as the face of burly Jack, the boon companion of 
the Prince, ought to be. The picture of the Contest 
at the Court Gate, between Jack Falstaff and 
Skogan (to which the reference at foot is by no 
means satisfactory) recals some of the finest things 
of the artist. It is full of life and movement, 
crowded with figures, skilfully individualized, and 
abounding throughout in touches of humour. Of 
the biography, it is scarcely yet fair to venture 
upon an opinion. We must see a little more of 

r. Brough’s progress in a task of no slight diffi- 
culty, before we can adequately judge of the vein 
he brings to it. But we like his opening, it pro- 
mises well. He seems to have hit the true spirit of 
that roystering, cunning, adventure-loving, lying, 
witty knight, whose history he proposes to bui d 
up from Shakspeare’s suggestions; and as far as 
he has gone he has achieved as much as could be 
reasonably expected, by creating a desire to follow 
him through his future numbers. 

The volume on the Press, the Pulpit, and the 
Platform, is suggestive of grave and sombre re- 
flections on the political condition and prospects 
of Europe, and especially of France, to which 
country the writer chiefly directs attention. The 
present imperial reign he considers as merely a 
temporary bulwark, behind which there is @ 
tumultuous sea of troubles. More to be feared 
than the socialists and red republicans, are the 
crafty and well-organized hosts under the direction 
of the Jesuits, and the writer of this book believes 
that a terrible conflict of actual war will yet be 
witnessed, when the military despotisms of the 
continent will be arrayed against the free nations, 
with Protestant England as their champion. Mean- 
while the progress of Popish influence is traced in 
the ecclesiastical movements of recent years, the 
substitution of Mariolatry for Christianity, the 
assumption of power over schools and education 
by the priesthood, the suppression of public opinion 
by the bondage of the press and the abolition of 
the platform for freedom of speech, and the use of 
the pulpit for the promulgation of error and of 
principles opposed to the happiness and liberty of 
nations. Veuillot, with his paper, ‘The Religious 
World,’ is examined and criticized, and a protest 
made against the stern censorship of the press in 
Paris, where the Siécle, the most independent of 
the journals, has lately received its second warning, 
supposed to be preparatory to suppression. Not 
a little violence of language and eccentricity of 
opinion appears in the book, but the subjects are 
of high importance, and the writer in Paris has 
access to sources of information that enable him 
to view many matters in a different light from that 
in which they commonly appear in this country. 

Catherine De Vere is a good English story of 
modern life in the upper circles of society, but not 
in the dull round of the fashionable world, which 
novelists have made more monotonous and tedious, 
if possible, than the actual scenes which they pro- 
fess to describe. Here there is much of the fresh- 
ness of real life, while the tendency of the book is 
to inculcate sound moral lessons and to convey im- 
pressions of true piety. 

In the story of the Sister of Charity, Mrs. 
Challice has successfully aspired to introduce the 
advocacy of social and benevolent questions ina 
work of fiction. Ragged schools and charitable insti- 
tutions are described in connexion with the igno- 
rance, poverty, or vice for the reliei of which they 
have been established, while emigration and other 
modes of more permanent and wider improvement 
of the labouring classes have dué place in the 





work. The metropolis, according to Mrs. Challice, 
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is the heart of England’s social system, and it will 
beat but faintly if wealth leave poverty to struggle 
with poverty in this greatcentre. She hopes for a 
time when the clergy will be the almoners of Chris- 
tian bounty as of old, and the castle will be freely 
open to the cottage—at all times metaphorically, 
at stated times literally. ‘Meanwhile the claims 
and duties of labour and capital must be repre- 
sented in the senate. Administrative reform must 
be thoroughly worked out by the unselfish earnest- 
ness of trué individuality. The war has been of 
immense set'vice in educating the people, but both 
the high-bred philosopher and the chartist agree 
that a thorough regeneration must be assisted by 
the women. So, there being ample arduous work 
for both sexes, neither the real friend to the people 
nor his wife can be long away either from Ber- 
mondsey or Belgravia.”” Such is the strain of the 
close of Mrs. Challice’s book, which is all very 
fine in a story, and which we would fain see carried 
out more in real life. 

Under the Lime Trees is the name given to a 
little volume of tales, some of them of unusual 
interest, and all of them redolent of good feeling, 
and conveying useful lessons. After the often re- 
peated plan of the Decameron and other classical 
models, various persons are supposed to narrate the 
tales, on this occasion under the pleasant shade of 
some lime trees which formed the avenue to the old 
baronial house of Seaton Court, a description of 
which forms the introduction to the volume. One 
or two of the tales have their scenes in foreign 
parts, but most of the book relates to incidents 
and characters of English life. Bits of genial 
criticism occasionally occur in the course of the 
tales, as where, in one place, a conversation turns 
on Dickens and his works, After alluding to the 
character of Sir Leicester Dedlock, one of the 
speakers says: ‘‘ There is generally, I think, in 
Dickens’s portraits, something that redeems human 
nature, something kindly. And then how beauti- 
ful is his style!” ‘‘ It is too wordy for my taste,” 
another replies. ‘I cannot admire the wordy, 
diffuse style of modern writing.” ‘* But) Dickens’s 
style is his own, unique of its kind. He has hada 
host of imitators, but how inferior!” ‘That is 
very true ; and I quite admit his wonderful power 
of pathos and of description. Some of his charac- 
ters, too, are unrivalled ; their names have passed 
into our mouths like household words. We talk 
of a Pickwickian sense, and of doing things & la 
Micawber, as if they were real personages. Yet 
I do think he has set the fashion of a bad style in 
.English composition.” ‘‘Oh, don’t say so! his 
style, to me, is full of charms, and surely there is 
some beautiful English in his writings. Besides, 
how various are his powers! By a few touching 
words he brings the tears to your eyes, and enlists 
all your sympathies, while in the next page, per- 

. haps, you are ready to weep from laughter.” Here, 
in a few words, is the substance of most that has 
been said of Dickens and his style; and other 

. passages of the kind there are in the work, which 
give zest to the stories in which they occur. 

The Sam Slick of Judge Haliburton, and the 
Uncle Toms and Old Tiffs of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
have taken the wind out of the sails of any ad- 
venturous literary craft that attempts to follow in 

. thesame course, and thisfeelingsometimes oppresses 
th» reader of the story of the Pedlar, whose ro- 
mantic wanderings and experiences in America 
form the theme of Mr. Delorme’s three-volume 
novel. Although the freshness and force of the 
works we have alluded to are absent here, many 

_ remarkable scenes and strange phases of life must 
be described by any writer on American ground, 
and Mr. Delorme’s book, from its subject, is 
worthier of perusal than the majority of novels, 

‘the scenes of which are laid in the narrow and 
trite ground of routine and every-day life in this 
country. 

Under the comprehensive title of The Reason 
’ Why, .answers are given to more than two thou- 
_ sand questions on subjects of common interest, 
chiefly pertaining to man and his relation to the 

_ world in which he lives. In a work of so large a 
ange, it is only in a rough way that scientific sys- 








tem or methodical arrangement can be attended to, 
and the philosophy of particular points throughout 
the volume will not invariably bear scrutiny, but 
the book has the merit of conveying a large amount 
of useful, and curious, and generally accurate in- 
formation in a light and attractive form. 1t forms 
quite a miscellany of popular knowledge, and the 
perusal of it by the young may lead to the study of 
more systematic works on natural history, natural 
philosophy, and other departments of science, 





New Editions. 
History of the War in Afghanistan. By John William 


Kaye. Second Edition. Vol. II. Bentley. 


The Woodman; an Historical Romance. By G. P.R. James, 
T. Hodgson. 

A System of Practical Mathematics, to which are annexed 
Accurate Tables of Logarithns. By John Davidson, 
A.M. Seventh Edition. Edinburgh: Bell and Bradfute. 

A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice, 
By the Rev. Isaiah Steen. Third Edition. Belfast: 
Shepherd and Aitchison. 

Tat second volume of the new edition of Mr. 

Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan includes 

the narrative of the outbreak at Caubul, the retreat 

of the British army, and the terrible disasters that 
left but one solitary horseman to tell the sad tale 
at Jellalabad. The story told by Dr. Brydon, the 
sole survivor, was one of which history has few 
paraliels. A British army, consisting of more than 
four thousand fighting men and twelve thousand 
camp followers, had disappeared in a few days. 

Some had perished in the snow, others had been 

destroyed by the knives and the jezails of the 

enemy ; and a few had been carried into captivity, 
perhaps to perish more miserably than their un- 
happy comrades who had died in the deep passes of 

Koord Caubul, Tezeen, and Jugdulluck. Such was 

the broken tale of disaster which Dr. Brydon first 

brought with him from the scene of carnage. Other 
details of the scenes in the mountain passes were 
gradually obtained, and the early events of the 
retreat have been described in Lady Sale’s Journal 
and in subsequent narratives. From these sources 

and from manuscript records, especially the state- 
ment of Brigadier Shelton, Mr. Kaye has drawn up 
his account of the whole of this too memorable 
retreat. Where any new light has been thrown on 
the events of the war, Mr. Kaye has been careful 
to use it for the improving of his history, but the 
few corrections and additions that appear testify to 
the industry and accuracy of his original researches 
in the preparation of the work. One improvement 
in this edition is the removal to the appendix of 
some of the longer notes and documentary matter, 
which were heavy in the body of the work, and in- 
terrupted the perusal of the narrative. Apart from 
the general history of the Afghan war, the story of 
the Caubul insurrection and: of the retreat and 
annihilation of the British army under Elphinstone, 
is one of thrilling interest. A poem in twelve 
cantos has been written on it, but not with inspira- 
tion worthy of the theme. Mr. Kaye truly says 
that ‘‘there is nothing more remarkable in the 
history of the world than the awfvl completeness, 
the sublime unity of this Caubul tragedy.” 

The Parlour Library of Works of Fiction, by well- 
known writers, has now reached the number of 
160 volumes, of which Mr. G. P. R. James 
is the author of no fewer than thirty-five ; nor is 
it easy to say when so prolific a pen will be ex- 
hausted. ‘The Woodman’ is a romance of Eng- 
lish history in the days of the Plantagenets and 
the wars of the roses, a period when stirring mili- 
tary events can be described in the romantic times 
of barons and knights, abbots and serfs. Some of 
the chapters of the tale give really a good insight 
into the social and domestic life of England in 
those old days, amidst animated sketches of public 
events and in the course of the fictitious narrative. 
Mr. James sometimes presents the results of his 
antiquarian researches, as where, in this work, he 
describes the early use of firearms of various kinds. 
The first mention of the arquebuse, or matchlock, 
he says, he finds in the account of the household 
of the Duke of Burgundy, in 1474 ; but small can- 
nons, called in France culverines & la main, were 
used long before,’ They are represented in the old 








pictures as resting on the shoulder of one soldier 
while another takes the aim from behind, and the 
first applies the match at the word of command, 
In the description of the costumes of the period 
there are also some interesting facts introduced, 

Davidson’s System of Practical Mathematics jy 
an established text book, which has been long in 
general use. in many parts of the country, and 
especially in Scotland. It contains in one volume 
a complete course of Algebra, Geometry, Trigono. 
metry, Mensuration, Conic Sections, Land Me. 
suring, Artificer’s Measuring, Guaging, Gunnery, 
Navigation, Spherical Trigonometry ; with Geo. 
graphical and Astronomical Problems, Methods of 
ascertaining Time, of finding the Latitude ang 
Longitude, and other subjects of varied practical 
utility. Tables of Weights and Measures and 
Tables of Logarithms are appended. In the pre. 
sent edition the work is improved and enlarged, 
and made more than ever worthy of being used as a 
text book in mathematical classes, and as a manual 
for private study and reference in all branches of 
practical mathematics, 

Mental Arithmetic, as might be expected from 
its practical advantages, as well as its effect in 
mental training, has always been esteemed an in- 
portant accomplishment in the young. It has not, 
however, been often systematically taught, or madea 
regular branch of educational study. The want of 
suitable books has been one cause of this, and one 
of the first as well as best treatises that appeared was 
that of Mr. Steen, Head-master in the Mathemati- 
cal Department of the Belfast Institution, of which 
a new edition is now published. Mr. Steen en- 
deavours to combine theory and practice, giving 
as far as practicable the rationale of the rules with 
which work is done in mental calculation. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Health of the Metropolis, Weekly Return, Nos, 1-3, 
Printed for the General Board of Health. 


A Confirmation Manual. Edited by the Rev. Charles Hinx- 
man. J. F, Ho 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Arts of Jamaica, Vol. 

Ill. Nos, 1 and 2. Printed for the Society. 

What shall we do for our Criminals? that is, for Ourselves, 

By Contributor. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

British Museum. New Reading-Room and Libraries, With 

a Plan, Murray. 

THE General Board of Health has commenced 
the issue of weekly Reports of the Health of the 
Metropolis, the facts and tables contained in which 
will furnish authentic and most important statis- 
tical data for historical use and for practical appli- 
cation in regard to sanitary operations. The re- 
turns are authenticated by the district medical 
officers, and private practitioners are invited to con- 
tribute the results of their experience among the 
classes not included in the ordinary public reports. 
The weekly returns hitherto published by the 
Registrar-General only take account of the actual 
deaths in the population of London. It is very 
desirable that some facts should be obtained as to 
the attacks of disease which do not prove fatal, 
knowledge of which would furnish valuable mate- 
rials for planning and directing remedial measures 
for the prevention and diminution of sickness, and 
thereby promoting the heatlh of the metropolis. 
The first two numbers of the present publication 
contain a series of returns on this subject, ob- 
tained from numerous workhouses, dispensaries, 
and public institutions, and also from the reports 
of the out-door practice of officers of the poor 
law union districts. 

A Confirmation Manual, by the Rev. Charles 
Hinxman, contains an address to young persons, 
with advices appropriate to this period of ecclesi- 
astical supervision, together with suitable prayers 
and meditations, some of which are extracted from 
Bishop Andrews’ ‘ Devotions.’ 

To the question, What shall we do for our 
Criminals? suggested by the title of Mr. Pear 
son’s recent pamphlet, What shall we do with 
our Criminals? some vague and obscure though 
well-meant replies are volunteered by Contributor. 
As far as his suggestions are intelligible to us, 
this writer advocates a more careful and systematic 
supervision of criminals, in prisons in this country, 
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by officials more specially trained for this duty. 
As the facilities for transportation are now greatly 
diminished, the safety of the community requires 
that all such proposals should be duly considered. 
Mr. Pearson’s plan for large home prisons seems 
really to be the right solution of the most difficult 
problem with regard to the majority of criminals, 
though transportation may in certain cases still be 
continued. The writer of this pamphlet objects to 
the employment of convicts on dockyard labour, 
rough quarrying, harbours of refuge, and other work 
of the kind, as giving merely physical occupation 
under compulsory intiuence, and teaching a man 
nothing against his return to the world. If the 
work of convicts were to be regarded altogether as 
reformatory there would be reason in this, but it 
must be remembered thatit is penal also. On this 
ground they might rightly be employed even in 
occupations more dangerous and offensive, and 
rough but wholesome labour be left to the unem- 
ployed free workpeople. Another point of a practical 
nature the author refers to is the general feeling in 
favour of appointing military men as governors of 
prisons ard superintendents of convicts. To keep 
up discipline is essential, and military experience 
may be usefully employed for this end, but the 
general superintendence and direction of the pri- 
soners needs other qualifications which may or may 
not be possessed by a strict disciplinarian soldier. 
The moral and metaphysical elements of human 
life require to be managed as well as the material 
and mechanical, and a rare combination of talent 
and tact is requisite for this office. 

The account of the new Reading Room and 
Libraries of the British Museum is a reprint of 
that which appeared in the 7%mes of the 21st ultimo, 
with some additional particulars and an engraved 
plan, issued at the price of a penny. It describes 
the wonderful increase of the library, the origin, 
construction, and decoration of the new Reading 
Room, and its arrangements. This very useful 
little pamphlet informs us that « gentleman, ‘‘.pos- 
sessing a large store of information, an‘ extensive 
acquaintance with the languages and literature of 
modern Europe, and an intimate knowledge of the 
contents of vhe library,” has been selected by the 
Trustees to assist readers in their researches and 
superintend the whole service. His place will be 
in the centre of the room, and he will be ready at 
all times to answer the inquiries of those who may 
desire to consult him. 





List of New Books. 


Baillie’s (J.) Life Studies, feap., cloth, fs. 
Barth’s Travels in North and Central Africa, vols. 1 to 3, 8vo, £338 
Krannon’s Guide to Poole, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 
Catherine de Vere, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Coghlan’s Guide to South Italy, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
North Italy, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Switzerland, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Court's (Miss B.) Summary Account of Prizes, 8vo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Deakin’s (R.) Florigraphia Britannica, 4 vols., 8vo, cl., col., £5. 
ee es ———- — plain, £3 10s. 
‘ 'y Comp , 18mo, cl., 3rd edit., 4s. 6d. 
Badie’s (J.) Analytical Concordance, 2nd edit., post 8vo, cl., 8s. 6d. 
eo from Many Minds, edited by Lady Pepys, !8mo, cl., 28. ¢d. 
F ‘ans’s (Rev. J. H.) Spirit of Holiness, 5th edit., 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
pertier 8 (Miss) Novels, 3 vols., feap. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
orster's (Lieut.) Commercial Code of Signals, 8vo, 7s. 
‘arden Manual, by Editor of ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ 8vo, cl., Is. 6d. 
eum History, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 
Hrendoiine and Winfred, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
yenhan's (F.) Manual for the Park, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
itive 3 (B. 8.) Egypt and the Great Suez Canal, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
he 6 (M. H.) Suggestions for Repression of Crime, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
‘ursthouse’s New Zealand, 2 vwls., 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 
Job (Rev. Z.) Memoir of, by S. S. Farmer, 12mo, cloth, 38. 
Knight’s (W.) Private Life of an Eastern King, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Lewes’ (G.) History of Philosophy, new edit., 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Lister's (11. H.) Granby, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Mamma's Lessons about Jesus, !2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Melville’s Digby Grand, post Svo, cloth, cheap edit., 5s. 
National Magazine, vol. 1, imperial 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Neil’s Student’s Hand-book of Modern History, post 8vo, cl., 5s, 
jotes on Noses, new edit., feap. 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Perry (S. 8.) Memorials of, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Precept and Practice, 1 vol., feap. 8vo, cloth, by Hieover, 5s. 
Reace’s (J. E.) Poetical Works, 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, £1. 
Reason (The) Why. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Scargill’s (W. P.) Essays and Sketches, 12m0o, cloth, 5s. 
Sketches (The), new edit., feap. 8vo, boards, 4s. 6d. 
mith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 8vo, £2 4s. 
——-~—T.) Parish, 2nd edit., royal 12mo, cloth, 18s. 
ge H.) Bacon and Shakspeare, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
pecimens of Tables calculated by Machinery, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Stewart's (R. W.) Tent and the Khan, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Tate's (T.) Philosophy of Education, feap. 8vo, cl., 2nd edit.,6s. 6d. 
cage Dictionary of Medicine. Svo, cl., 7s.; half-bd., 7s, 6d. 
orp’s (Mary) Rector's Grandchildren, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
many Bliza) Fortune with a Wife, &c.,12mo,cloth, 2s, 
Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 12mo, cloth, new edit.. 14s. 
~~. History, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 33. 6d. 
“~~ Things not generally Known, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 9s. 64 
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Timbs’s Popular Errors, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 3s. 6d. 

Trench’s (T.: Theological Works, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

Trities, Historical and Poetical, feap. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 6d. 

Trollope’s ‘A.) Barchester Towers, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. 
Wa'lace’s (A.) Bibie and the Working Classes, 12mo, cloth, ’s. 6d. 
Wilson's (Mrs. C.) Mother's Stories, new edit., 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Winslow's (O.) Morning Thoughts, 2nd series, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wither’s (G.) Hallelujah, edited by E. Farr, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Wright's (Mrs.) What is a Bird ? 15mo, cloth, 3s. 

Writings of the Early Christians of the 2nd Century, 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES. 


WHEN Sir Robert Peel was told that some mer- 
chants at Sydney had incomes of seventy thousand 
a-year, he asked, ‘‘ Do they buy pictures ?’ There 
is, in fact, a limit to mere material magnificence. 
Horses, carriages, servants, splendid furniture, 
will not satisfy men of mind and education. The 
first generation of successful traders may perhaps 
hoard their gains, or expend them on the gratifica- 
tion of vulgar tastes. But mere costly furniture, 
with its novelty, loses its charim also for their suc- 
cessors, who are obliged to call in the aid of high 
art to give real value to those vast and ever-in- 
creasing fortunes which have been accumulated by 
the patient industry of their uneducated fathers. 
Hence trade has always been the mother of art. 
Bruges, Ghent, Genoa, Venice, Florence, were 
the nurses of painting, sculpture, and architecture 
in the middle ages ; and now, it appears, the time 
has come when Manchester has determined to 
show herself worthy to be their successor, not only 
in industry and enterprise, but in the cultivation 
of high art. The Great Exhibition of London 
represents the earlier development of commercial 
greatness ; the Art-Exhibition of Manchester its 
zsthetical refinement. 

The zeal of our merchant princes in the new 
line which is opening out before them, may be 
estimated from the fact, that when the scheme of an 
art exhibition was first mooted, seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds were in a few days guaranteed _ by 
the inhabitants of Manchester alone, to meet the 
expenses. And now this vast accumulation of the 
treasures of art has been brought together for the 
delight and instruction of the teeming population 
of our manufacturing districts, who have shown 
themselves so capable of appreciating it. That the 
intelligent operatives, whose northern intonation 
we hear on all sides, will profit by it, we have no 
doubt. But even those who have wandered 
through the collections of the Medici and the 
trophies of the Louvre will here find something 
new. An Englishman, at least, will value the 
opportunity of comparing the ancient art of 
foreign countries with that of his own country at 
the present day, and will trace with delight, in the 
gallery of national portraiture, the features of men 
who have achieved for themselves a lasting name 
in the history of his country. 

The bustle of the formal opening on Tuesday 
had passed away, and the time for seeing the 
pictures had come. The sun shone clearly out 
through the reeking atmosphere, as on Wednesday 
morning Prince Albert dashed by on his return to 
London, bowing toa crowd of loyal artisans, and 
we proceeded to the Exhibition. The first view of 
the building is not prepossessing. It looks like 
the paddle-box of an immense steamer, with a little 
one on each side, all painted brilliantly in red and 
white. As we drew nearer we perceived that what 
appeared to us like paddle-boxes were the gable- 
ends of the semicircular roofs which span the nave 
and aisles, and that they were built of white and 
red bricks, with a concentric semicircular wheel- 
window in the midst. The hull of the steamer was 
represented by a long line of flat roofed building, 
devoted to offices, and perforated by window-like 
port-holes, Passing through the great door, how- 
ever, we were struck by the magnificence of the 
coup-d'eil. The eye is carried from one end to the 
other of the nave, and rests onthe giltand diapered 
pipes of the organ which terminates it. On each 
side were long lines of statues, interspersed with 
cases of ancient porcelain, plate, and jewellery, 
and towards the end withsteel-cladknights, mounted 
on their barbed horses. The walls which separate 





the aisles from the suite of saloons which run down 
their sides are devoted to the collection of national 
portraits, and the light, coming from the glass 
roofs, and tempered by the cool tone of the colour- 
ing, was strong enough to make everything clearly 
visible, and not so strong as to dazzle the eyes. 
The colouring is, on the whole, perhaps, satisfac- 
tory. We are not quite sure that we like the stone 
colour of the slender metal pillars which support 
the aisles ; but it is relieved by the gilding on the 
capitals and on the bands, by which the shafts of 
the pillars are united at intervals of their height. 
The pale blue of the compartments of the roof is 
pleasant to the eye; and the thin line of crimson, 
which runs round the compartments, together with 
the diapering of the spandrils, gives to the whole a 
certain solidity and richness of effect. Having en- 


joyed for a moment the rich scene before us, we 


resolved to take a general view of the whole before 
entering into particulars. Passing up the nave, 
then, between the portraits of the great departed 
who have illustrated our history, and the groups 
of statuary, and the graceful vases of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the glowing wares of Maestro Giorgio, 
and the glittering armour, we came upon the ugly 
orchestra under the organ, This was not perceived 
from the further end of the nave ; but when seen, 
nothing can be more destructive of the beauty and 
character of the building, What have tiers of 
crimson baize-covered benches and desks to do 
with a picture gallery? And what have the rasp- 
ing of fiddles and groaning of trombones in com- 
mon with Madonnas and Crucifixions, and ‘“ De- 
positions ” and ‘‘ Reposes?” We cannot describe 
the annoyance we experienced throughout the 
whole day, from having our attention continually 
distracted by the performance of airs from the 
Traviataand the Figlia del Reggimento, Imagine 
the,effect of a band of music playing during the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy ! 

Turning to the left, at the extremity of the nave, 
we enter Saloon A, containing the earliest speci- 
mens of the pictorial art, Here were those won- 
derful productions of the early devotional painters, 
which, with all their bad drawing and quaintness, 
have a power of fixing the attention and moving 
the feelings which is denied to paintings of much 
greater mechanical correctness. The dignity, the 
purity, the repose, and yet the depth of expression 
of Cimabue’s and Giotto’s faces, go straight to the 
heart. We never think of the dislocated foot or 
the broken arm, or the false perspective of the 
trees, while we gaze upon the inexpressible grief 
and tenderness of the Virgin’s face, 

Among these curious and beautiful remains of 
the Byzantine and early Italian schools is placed a 
modern Russian triptych. The idea is evidently 
the same ; the artist thinks less of his art than of 
producing a work which shall recal the evangelical 
history to the memory of the beholder, and excite 
his feelings of devotion. It is an interesting 
example of the power of tradition to preserve cer- 
tain types of art, and curiously illustrates the 
account given by Mr. Curzon of the manner in 
which devotional pictures are produced in the 
Greek monasteries. The monks, he tells us, work 
on an invariable plan, laid down by custom, and 
detailed in books of instruction. The Virgin’s 
mantles are always of the same colour, and hang in 
the same heavy but graceful folds. The arm is bent 
according to an unvarying rule, the head has a 
certain inclination to the right or left. Each per- 
sonage has his particular conventional type of 
features and attitude, so that wherever he appears 
he is at once recognised. By thus continually re- 
peating himself, the artist acquires a dexterity and 
boldness in depicting the well-known scenes and 
persons which stand him in some degree in the 
stead of genius. Devotional pictures formed a 
part of the practical instruction of the Greek 
Church. Having obtained a satisfactory type of 
devotional paintings, she determined to perpetuate 
it by tradition, and she has succeeded most mar- 
vellously. Under such a system, there is of course 
no place for inventive genius or high art. The 
dangers of original genius were thus avoided, but 
at the expense of its triumphs, 
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Starting from the same point, Italian att has 
developed itself very differently. It soon shook 
off conventionalism. The same traditional colours 
may be observed from Cimabue to Raphael. 
The Virgin always wears a red tunic and a blue 
mantle, The same scenes from the evangelical 
history are always reproduced to suit the various 
requirements of public worship. But within 
these limits there is perfect freedom in the treat- 
ment of the subject. Ugolino da Sierra, Giotto, 
and Fra Angelico will all paint the same subject ; 
the colours of the dresses will be the same, and the 
same traditional positions even may be observed in 
all. But genius will not be confined by rule, and 
announees its presence by a thousand peculiarities 
of its own. In that wonderful picture, the Last 
Judgment of Angelico, for instance, we recognise 
at once the daring presence of individual thought, 
the imagination, the deep feeling of the reality of 
the unseen world, of the beauty of virtue, and the 
hideousness of sin, with which the meditative friar 
was imbued. How majestic is the Saviour, seated 
on the throne of judgment, and surrounded by the 
saints and angels with countenances beaming with 
celestial beauty and happiness and love! What over- 
flowing, but subdued affection and joy are painted 
in the faces of the angel and woman in the fore- 
ground of the right-hand section of the picture, as 
he embraces and leads her towards the throne. 
How grand is the idea of making the punishment 
of the wicked consist of the exaggeration and un- 
bridled exercise of those vices to which they were 
addicted on earth. Such pictures as this convey 
lessons in morals such as are seldom gathered from 
sermons. 

Passing on, we are attracted by the life-like 

figures and brilliant colouring of Pietro Petugino, 
in the Vitgin and Child, enthroned between St. 
Jerome and St. Peter, and by a most Raphael-like 
Madonna of Fra Bartolomeo, probably painted 
after Bartolomeo had received lessons in perspective 
from the great originator. of the new school. The 
Virgin is like a sweet-looking peasant girl, and the 
infant Saviour and St. John seem as if they were 
playing with the cross, which one is holding out to 
the other. In this conception we see a little of 
that exaltation of his art above religion, which led 
the friar to endanger his purity by making studies 
from nude figures, which studies he afterwards de- 
stroyed at the entreaty of the stern moralist, Sa- 
vonarola. We are next attracted by three pictures 
of marvellous beauty by Sassoferrato and Carlo 
Dolci. The colouring of all three is identical, and 
the manner is characterised by that sweetness and 
purity which we observe in the older school. Iti 
Sassoferrato’s picture, the Virgin looks down upon 
the sleeping child with an expression of intense 
tenderness and devotion. The face is of the most 
delicate and classical beauty. The tunic, which 
modestly reaches to her throat, is of the most glit- 
tering ruby dye, and the mantle is of the deepest 
sapphire-blue. This is a most lovely picture, and 
almost reconciles one to the decline of the grand 
and severe school of devotional painting. The 
Marriage of St. Catherine is conceived in the samé 
spirit. There is the same sweetness and purity in 
the expression, and the same depth and startling 
brilliancy of colouring. To notice half the pic- 
tures or masters would of course be impossible. 
We mention these only because we were patticu: 
larly struck by them in our hasty view. 

We now come to Raphael. And here we can 
trace him from his earliest manner, before he had 
thrown off the traditions of antiquity, down 
to his latest development. He represents indeed 
the history of the changes of opinion whicl marked 
his age. In the Crucifixion, painted before he was 
seventeen, for the Church of the Dominicans at 
Gitta de Castelle, and which stands otit from the 
other pictures on the middle of the wall, there is all 
the devotional feeling of the middle agés, and some 
of their bad drawing. The legs, for instance, are 
bent in a most unnatural way. The faces, too, of 
thé Saviour, the Virgin, St: John, and Mary Mag- 
dalene ate all thé same, though the expression of 
course varies, and thé eyes look red with weeping. 





the ancient manner is still preserved. 


endowed with supernatural attributes. 


piness. 


divorced from religion. 


manifestations. 


finish of the picture is marvellous. 


St. Gregory 


grandeur. 


Dutéh and Italian minds. In his 





In the Incredulity of St. Thomas, and the Agony in 











the Garden, from the Gabrielli Palace, an exquisite 
picture, most brilliantly coloured, the severity of 


The Madonna del Passeggio, from Lord Scats- 
dale’s collection, though a lovely picture, marks the | the Virgin’s expression, as she kisses the mangled 
gradations of the change. The full and round figure 

of the Virgin, and the motherly sweetness of her ex- 
ireage as she bends over the children ; the bril- | want of the Italian grace. 
iancy of the colouring, and the graceful folds of the 

drapery ; the child-like affection in the face of St. 
John as he kisses the infant Saviour,—all contribute 
to make this a charming picture of domestic life. 
But itis, after all, earthly. There is nothing about it 
to suggest the fact that the persons represented are 


The exhibition is rich in Italian pictures, which 
glow upon the walls of saloons A, B, and C, to 
our right hand as we walk down the suite. 

We now return to the upper end from whence 
we started, and walking down the same saloons, 
we follow on the walls on our left hand the cor- 
responding development of art in Germany. The 
religious art of the Lower Empire, rising with 
Christianity from the catacombs, is evidently the 
mother of both the Italian and German schools. 
But its developments were very different. 
when she cast off the religious element, adopted a 
voluptuous classicclism, and deserting Virgins and 
Saviours, took Venus ard Cupid for her ideal 
models. Even in her degradation Italy was in- 
spired by forms of beauty, though that beauty was 
not of a highly spiritual order. The Dutch school 
developed itself into the exact imitation, not of 
any ideal form of beauty spiritual or sensual, but 
into an exact imitation of nature in its commonest 


Italy, 


The most striking picture of the very early 
period is an ancient copy of a complicated altar 
piece, on sevetal folding doots, painted in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, by Hubert 
and John Van Eyck. The centre compartment 
represents the adoration of the Lamb in heaven ; 
the others, various incidents from the evangelical 
history. The minuteness and brilliancy of the 


Passing on to Rogier Van der Weyden, we 
have an illustration of the difference between the 
icture of The 
Deposition, the Virgin’s grief is no longer that of 
mute éfidurahce ; it is violent, clamorous even. 
But his Mater Dolorosa is touching to the last 


——_s 
is surmounted by a heavy black veil. But the ex. 
pression of her face is in itself a tragedy. The 
same deep feeling is shown in Mabuse’s Desceng 
from the Cross, in which the maternal tenderness of 


hand of her lifeless son, brings tears into the eyes, 
Its intense reality makes one scarcely regret its 


Passing on to the secular development of the 
Dutch school, we are attracted by the gorgeous 
colouring of Quentin Matsys’ Two Misers, the 
one counting his coins, with a delighted leer, the 
other setting down his gains ina ledger. The hor- 
rible pair seem really to stand out from the w 


It does not | and at a distance we could hardly persuade our- 
rise beyond a sweet representation of earthly hap- 


selves they were not raised figures. Some sombre 


portraits, and Rubens greets us with his sprawling 
But in the Madonna and Child, “acquired,” as 
it is said, by Lord Cowper when atinbassador at 
Florence, from the Casa Nicolini, the old spirit has 
utterly fled. The Virgin is beautiful indeed, but 
her beauty is that of a courtesan ; and the child, 
as he puts his hand into her bosom, laughs at the 
spectator, in a way to suggest any feelings but 
those of devotion. From this time forward there 
is nothing for it but to get out of one’s head alto- 
gether that the persons called Madonnas are any- 
thing but beautiful women, so slight is the difference 
between them and the Venuses and Ledas and 
Cleopatras which succeed. The same spirit of 
heathen antiquity which has almost driven Chris- 
tianity from the court of Leo X., has taken full 
possession of the great artist who is destined to 
transmit it to his successors. We presently come 
to a painting by Battista Franco, in which the 
Saviour appears like a youthful Adonis, who is being 
stripped of his garments by two women, supposed 
to be angels, but who are really semi-nude Graces, 
and the conviction forces itself upon the mind that 
it is high time that art, thus developed, should be 


naked figures, and fat limbs, his boar hunts, afd 

some spirited sketches in oils, of great beauty, from 

the history of Achilles. A full-length figure of St, 

Ignatius Loyola, from the Jesuits’ church at Ant- 

werp, would give one the idea that the founder of 

that much-dreaded’ society was rather a French 

soldier than a plotting casuist. Teniers, Rem- 

brandt, Snyders, Dow, and all the Dutch worthies 

are duly represented. . 

Cuyp dazzles us with his glowing and Turner-like 

sunshine; Snyders tempts us with his bursting 

ripe figs and brilliant strawberries ; aud Ruysdael 

makes us sigh, in this reeky atmosphere, for the 
transparent sunshine of his Rhine castles, The 
Poussins, Claude Lorrain, and the Spanish painters 
conclude this section of the exhibition. But many 
of them are not yet arranged, and we looked in 
vain for some which were marked in the catalogue. 
In the west gallery we stumbled on a Murillo; 
and some charming Overbecks, contributed by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, appeared to have been tem- 
porarily placed on a partition where few could see 
them. We must observe here, that we overheard 
an operative making his comments on one of these 
ihm the very broadest Lancashire dialect. A Saint 
Elizabeth elicited the remark, ‘‘That’s pretty. 
It’s a sweet face that.” Who will say that our 
working people have not taste and imagination to 
be cultivated. 

We now cross thé nave to the lower saloot of 
the three which line the sides of the south aisle, 
and bid adieu to brilliancy and purity of colour; 
for we have entered the old English school. We 
begin with some wooden portraits by Dahl, Ark- 
man, Kent, and others. Next comes Hogarth, 
with his coarse vulgarity, as real as a Dutch 
painter, but without the Dutchman’s delicate 
execution or fine colouring. His Rosamond’s 
Pond, in St. James’s Park, seems positively 
to have been painted with brick-dust and mud. 
He seems to have taken most pains with 
his portraits, and in them he was occasionally 
very successful. But it is to Reynolds we owe the 
revival of any sense of the beautiful in England. 
His travels in Italy, and his diligent copying of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, awakened him to 
the value of simplicity in colouring ; and among 
his dingy brethren Sir Joshua sometimes assumes 
quite an Italian brilliancy; the colouring of 
Angel Contemplation reminds one of Carlo 
Dolci. Gainsborough and Nasmyth are well illus- 
trated, and some bold life-like horses, pigs, and 
cows by Morland, may be observed. The remain 


But it is sur- | ing saloons on this side are occupied with the 
passed in these respects by that called The Mass of 


pictures of modern English artists, which mos 





A priest is saying mass, in the act | people have seen at the Royal Academy. Turner 
of elevatitig the host, and a king kneels beside 


thé altar. The colouring, howevet, is less bril- 
liant than in the corresponding period of the 
Ttalian school, and thére is less sweetness and 


sometimes casts a glow of light from the walls, and 
we are sometimes dazzled by some modern Pre 
Raphaelites ; but when we stop to examine them 
we too often miss the simplicity and depth which 
charmed us in the early Italian masters, their 
models. Their faces are as ugly, it is true, as they 
are in nature ; but they too often look at us with 
an unmeaning and demented stare which is not 
natural. Neither the poet nor the painter ought 
to depict human nature better than it is, but bo 

the poet and the painter are clearly bound to seize 


degrée. Shé is not beautiful like an Italian Ma- | it in its interesting moods. Strong émotion or deep 
dons. Het face i8 surrounded with 4 severe | thought are fit s variety 


white drapery, which hangs over her forehead, and 





jecta for the artist, mere 














he should pass by. 
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Having thus compared the Italian and Teutonic 
developments of ancient art with one another, and 
both of them with the modern English school, we 

roceed to the Hertford Gallery, which may be 
considered as a collection by itself. It is hung in 
a saloon beside the detestable orchestra ; and be- 
sides some fine Murillos, Van Dycks, and Rem- 
prandts, and a few Italians, comprises some good 
specimens of the modern French school. An 
Encampment of Bedoueen Arabs, by Horace Ver- 
net, is wonderfully life-like. The tree is quite Pre- 
Raphaelite in the minuteness of its finishing. A 
Mother and Child, by Paul dela Roche, is peculiar. 
The mother has deep blue eyes and flaxen hair, but 
her skin is of a uniform brick-dust colour, which 
we never saw in nature, much less in combination 
with fair hair. Rosa Bonheur also appears with 
her wonderful horses. 

Here, however, for the present we must pause. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 


Westuinster Hatt is 238 feet long and 66 wide ; 
estimating, then, the length of the hoardings which 
now occupy its area at 200 feet, and their aggre- 
gate breadth at 60 feet, and observing that there 
are four lanes of these screens, or eight longitudi- 
nal surfaces, over which the architectural drawings 
are spread, and more than two lateral ones, we 
find that in round numbers 1760 feet, or one-third 
of a mile, has to be traversed, if we would duly in- 
form ourselves of the extent of effort which has 
responded to the liberal invitation of Sir Benjamin 
Hall and the House of Commons. The height of 
the space covered with drawings may be taken on 
a low average at 10 feet, and at this estimate at 
least 17,600 square feet, or upwards of a rood and 
a half of paper, have been covered with competitive 
designs. The public, who during the last week 
have been promenading within these wooden walls, 
will now be able to form some idea of the resources 
at their command—of the amount of industry and 
talent which a similar incentive will place at their 
disposal. It is impossible, indeed, to examine this 
mass of paper without feeling that the faculty of 
design was never so widely developed as at present 
amongst our architects. Some fifty years since, 
an exhibition of this kind would have been simply 
impossible. Much, doubtless, is owing to the 
progress of photography, which brings the details 
of architecture with unerring accuracy before the 
eye, and under the rule ard compass of the 
draughtsman ; but still more is due to the extended 
study and intelligent examination that has been 
devoted of late years to foreign monuments, As a 
whole, the display is one of which the country 
may well be proud. Originality of invention, 
familiarity with ancient models, and dexterity of 
adaptation, are qualities which will be found 
bundantl picuous in a vast number of these 





examples. 

The whole number of contributions sent in ap- 
pears to be 217, with an additional block plan unac- 
companied by drawings. Of these, upwards of 150 
are professed elevations for the two new Govern- 
ment buildings which are to be erected forthwith— 
the Foreign and the War Office. The rest are 
designs for the concentration of the Government 
buildings, the new bridge, embankment of the 
Tiver, &c. For the two former, as our readers are 
aware, seven prizes are offered, from 800/+ down- 
wards ; for the latter three premiums only, from 
500. downwards. 

In every sense, therefore, the architectural dis- 
play is the most interesting and important, and 
considering the period when this competition was 
first instituted—viz., in October last, the results, 
both as to extent and completeness, are not a little 
surprising. With the exception of a few—a very 
few drawings, which bear on the face of them evi- 
dence of being the attempts of persons wholly 
ineompetent—the work has been of the highest 
quality, and amply proves the ready accomplish- 
ment of the great mass of the competitors, The 
syle of the future building will be the great point 
of curiosity with all, and with most the only one : 


for none but professional visitors have eyes suffi- 
ciently patient or experienced to scan with severity 
the barren plans of basement, first story, and 
second story, which occupy so large a portion of 
the space. Style is a public question ; it interests 
every educated man who hopes to live long enough 
to walk down the Parliament-street of the future ; 
and accordingly we examine with some curiosity 
the bent of those who should be our masters and 
guides in this particular. The firstgreat result of this 
exhibition is the irresistible conclusion that Gothic 
is not yet the favourite order of architecture with 
our designers. Not twenty of the drawings are 
in this style, and it may be added that of those 
which are, but very few carry with them the con- 
viction of practicability. The extreme beauty 
and accomplishment of the plans numbered 140, 
and marked Cymri, will nevertheless attract 
every observer; and, in an earlier instance, an 
Italian variation of the style, with coloured arch- 
stones, sculpture of medieval character, long 
arcades, and raised roofs, has been adopted with 
much feeling and expression. This isin the drawing 
numbered 35; and other instances occur-—one 
where the design has been wrought out with most 
elaborate detail in a long series of plans numbered 
54; another, where the style is of the strictest 
geometric character, as in 116 and 134. A 
fourth example (193) imitates closely the particular 
model of the present Houses; but taken as a whole 
the fashion seems to find little favour—its principles 
for civil purposes are clearly defunct—they interest 
us only as an archeological revival. 

The votaries of pure Roman architecture, as 
founded upon Greek antecedents, in like manner 
claim our notice to a very limited extent. The 
difficulty with these designers has been to avoid 
the flatness occasioned by a long entablature sup- 
ported upon pillars of uniform height, as in 5 and 
11, which are both nevertheless examples of a 
noble range of Corinthian columns‘of the purest 
style. The uniformity has been varied in another 
design (20) by a semicircular bay or apse. 

Instances, we believe, of Saracenicarchitectureare 
not wanting in the collection; and amongst those 
of mixed style, no other than Hindoo modéls can 
have inspired the elaborate and beautiful design 
signed Viator (69) ; whilst a still more bizarre and 
unaccountable arrangement is to be found in the 
elevation 76, which, if it exists as an historical 
style, would seem also to trace its origin to Oriental 
sources. The same may perhaps be said of the 
massive and elaborate work, Fortiter et Fide- 
liter (77). 

But by far the great majority of the works 
range themselves under well-known varieties of 
the revived classical schools in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and Belgium. Iwitations of the Tuileries 
meet us at every turn ; the works of Inigo Jones 
and Sir Christopher Wren are looked upon as 
household property; whilst Italian palaces repeat 
themselves in endless succession. With respect 
to the former, it is at once apparent that the recent 
enormous works at Paris have had a surprising 
effect upon our architects. An idea seems to have 
sprung up, that either the Louvre, or the Tuileries, 
or the Place de la Concorde, is to furnish a model 
for our new ministerial palaces, and that West- 
minster is to rival the banks of the Seine. Many 
of the designs of this class rise far above the cha- 
racter of mere copies, and combine in an admirable 
manner the features which are appropriate to either 
of the above-named groups. It would seem, how- 
ever, that these efforts on the whole are not con- 
genial to our national taste and feelings, and we 
doubt whether a French revival will be that which 
will be most acceptable to the mass of spectators. 

Those buildings in which the dome has been 
employed are more in conformity with English tra- 
ditions, but in a majority of instances the design 
of this crowning member of the pile has not been 
successful, This is a feature with which very few 
designers appear to be familiar. Amongst these 
may be instanced the design Nobilitatus (43, 55) ; 
the aspiring and enormous mass of buildings 
numbered 64 ; also 70, 82, 86, and 114. The Italian 





style, such as in use for our club-houses and banks, 








abounds with more or less originality of arrange- 
ment ; sometimes the Manchester warehouse style 
has formed the basis of a design of practical cha- 
racter, and even the glass walls of the Crystal 
Palace seem to have suggested the forms in the 
examples 146 and 147. 

With respect to particular adaptations to the 
site, those are evidently the most practical which 
adopt a repetition of the present Treasury as an 
opposite wing, filling up the intermediate space 
with a corresponding range of building. Of this 
the design 71 is a notable instance ; but here the 
domes have an unfortunate tendency to degenerate 
into those of the National Gallery type. Imme- 
diately opposite, however, is a plan which seems to 
be in perfect harmony with the present building, 
and to be on the whole one of the most felicitous 
arrangements of the whole series. This is the 
elevation numbered 60, and signed Mars, which 
claims a very high place both for usefulness and 
consistency. 

The double arrangement, such as occurs in 
23, Potentatus et gloria, has a fine effect; and 
amongst the more ambitious designs, the following 
must arrest attention :—Pro regind et patrid sem- 
per (41), is the motto of a remarkable design of 
great originality. The surfaces are much broken 
up, and the square towers, with arcades of columns 
in the upper stories, have a very massive effect, 
The drawings numbered 42, again, are marvels of 
elaborate detail as well as of accomplished style. 
Pro grege (44) is one of the best instances of a 
pediment and wings raised upon a basement, and 
well adorned with masses of sculpture ; the design 
50, though somewhat heavy and sepulchral, with 
its circular arches and large masses of masonry, 
wears an unmistakeable stamp of originality ; 
whilst 58, signed Q in a Corner, is prettily 
decorated with a frieze, abundant statuary, and 
peculiar wing-ornaments, which distinguish it. 
among others of like style. Uvilitas (94) attracts 
much attention for its picturesque arrangement of 
large masses of building, exhibited in admirable 
drawing ; whilst 112, signed Omicron, must be 
acknowledged to be one of the most fantastic and 
original, but at the same time beautiful, of these 
multifarious piles. This, if any, is entitled to the 
praise bestowed by the Emperor Nicolas upon 
the Houses of Parliament, when he spoke of them 
as ‘“‘wn réve de pierre.” The elevation signed 
Mens agitat molem (113), is one of less romantic 
but more practical design—but to enumerate each 
drawing which is distinguished for peculiar merit 
or attractiveness would be hopeless ; we will con- 
tent ourselves by referring to the beautiful draw- 
ings of 103, a sort of transition Gothic, and to 
the singular fancy displayed by the author of 149, 
who proposes to decorate the new building with 
statues and medallion busts of past and present 
statesmen, amongst whom we notice Brougham, 
Canning, Pitt, Graham, Burke, Lansdowne, and 
Stanley. 

It will be found that Italians, Germans, and 
Frenchmen have been competitors, and some in- 
stances of especial success in dealing with their 
own national styles may be noticed in their 
works. 

The plans for re-arranging the streets, the bridge, 
and the structures present and future of West- 
minster, require a closer study, the results of which 
cannot be attempted here. The huge model of a 
large part of London which accompanies the designs 
188, however, is too important a feature of the ex- 
hibition to pass over. Amongst the other changes 
contemplated by this designer, we observe a pro- 
posal to raise a spire upon the central tower of the 
Abbey. Embankments of the Thames are of 
course abundantly suggested; and amongst the 
most original ideas is that of a bridge which 
is to be built lengthways in the middle of the river, 
with four branches, two leading to the northern 
and two to the southern side of the stream. 

The display of invention, of learning, and of 
industry which these walls exhibit is, we repeat, 
one of the most interesting that late years have 
witnessed in London. The utility of the measure 
is the next point of interest, and the decision of 
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the Commissioner, who, we observe, is cautioned 
by one of the exhibitors with the injunction, Juste 
judicato,will be anxiously looked for by the public. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society, on Thurs- 
day, at Burlington House, the following Candidates 
were recommended by the Council for election :— 
Lionel Smith Beale, Esq. ; George Boole, Esq. ; 
George Bowdler Buckton, Esq. ; Thomas Davidson, 
Esq. ; George Grote, Esq. ; Rowland Hill, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Thomas Kirkmaa; William Marcet, M.D.; 
John Marshall, Esq. ; Andrew Smith, M.D. ; 
Robert Augus Smith, Esq. ; Charles Piazzi Smyth, 
Esq. ; Henry Cliftun Sorby, Esq. ; John Welsh, 
Esq. ; Joseph Whitworth, Esq. 

Before assembling, on the 26th of August, at 
the meeting of the British Association in Dublin, 
we recommend our leading savans not to lose the 
opportunity of accepting « tempting invitation 
which has been circulated this week by the eminent 
geologist, Sir W. E. Logan, of Montreal, Canada, to 
attend, on the 12th of August, in that city, a meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. It is a high compliment to 
Englishmen that this learned body should for the 
first time have chosen for its place of meeting a 
city of British America, and it is the duty of the 
scientific men of this country to respond promptly 
to Sir W. Logan’s call, of which the following is a 
copy. ‘‘Montreal, Canada, March 25th, 1857.— 
The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science proposes to hold its Eleventh Annual 
Meeting at Montreal, Canada, during the week 
commencing the 12th of August next. This Asso- 
ciation embraces in its plan every branch of Natural, 
Mathematical, and Physical Science, and counts 
among its members all the most distinguished 

‘scientific men of the North American continent. 
The Local Committee wishing to give to this, the 
first Meeting of the Association ever held in Canada, 
a special interest, have resolved to invite a large 
number of the scientific men of the United King- 
dom and of Continental Europe, and they venture 
to hope that you will honour the meeting with your 
presence. This country offers to strangers many 
— of interest, particularly in its Geography, 
thnology, Geology, and Botany, and to these in- 
ducements the Local Committee can only add the 
assurance of a cordial welcome from the people of 
Canada.” Signed, W. E. Locan, Chairman of the 
Local Committee. A very enjoyable tour, vid 
Niagara, may be made during the week prior to the 
12th of August, concluding with a visit of three or 
four days at Montreal, and Dublin might be reached 
by the 27th The American Association has, 
we hear, solicited the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris to send a deputation, and has placed at the 
lisposal of the Academy three free passages going 
and returning. 

On Saturday last the completion of the new 
Reading Room at the British Museum was cele- 
brated by an elegant entertainment given by the 
Principal Librarian to a distinguished company, 
including the Archbishop of Canterbury, the late 
and present Speakers, Lady Palmerston, Lord and 
Lady J. Russell, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Sir U, and Lady Eastlake, and nearly a 
hundred other guests of similar position, as well as 
the principal officers of the Museum. H.R. H. 
Prince Albert would also have been present, but 
was prevented by the recent bereavement in the 
Royal Family. The banquet was laid out in the 
new building, which is to be open for public in- 
spection this day, until the 16th inst. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, M.A., has been elected 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, by a majority of 
87 ; the numbers being, for Mr. Arnold 365, for 
Mr. Bode 278. The polling, which commenced at 
noon on Tuesday, was kept up with great spirit 
till the close of the poll at five, while the interest 
in the contest exceeded all that has been witnessed 
during university elections. The reason of this, we 
willingly believe, is that the professorial office bids 
fair to hold a more useful as well as honourable 





place in the academic system in these times. Ex- 
cept in a few rare instances, the lectures of pro- 
fessors in all departments have been dull, formal 
affairs, andin the majority of cases the office has been 
merely honorary, a class seldom being mustered. 
Dr. Arnold, the father of the new Professor of 
Poetry, was one of the first who gave a new im- 
portance to the lecture-room in literature, as Dr. 
Buckland had also excited new interest on a scien- 
tific subject. The Professorship of Poetry, for 
which the contested election has just taken place, 
was founded in the reign of Queen Anne, by Henry 
Birkhead, a barrister of the Inner Temple, and 
D.C.L., a Fellow of All Souls’ College. The first 
Professor was Joseph Trapp, who delivered a course 
of lectures on Poetry, much and deservedly 
esteemed. He published them in 1711, with a 
most fulsome dedication to Bolingbroke, then in 
the height of his fame and power, as one of the 
triumphant Tory ministry, Trapp was afterwards 
made a bishop, and attempted a translation of 
Virgil in blank verse. In consequence, Young 
made him figure in his satire, called ‘ The Love of 
Fame the Universal Passion,’ in these lines :— 
“Tf at his title Trapp had dropped his quill, 
Trapp might have passed for a great genius still; 


But Trapp, alas! excuse him if you can, 
Is now a scribbler, who was once a man,” 


One of the most illustrious of Trapp’s successors in 
the chair of Poetry was Robert Lowth, afterwards 
Bishop of London, a man of piety, and a most ac- 
complished scholar, who, instead of merely trifling 
about Greek choruses, delivered at Oxford the lec- 
tures on Hebrew Poetry, which have obtained the 
highest admiration for their usefulness, their ele- 
gance, and taste. Among the distinguished 
men who have held the office are Bishop Cople- 
stone, Dean Milman, and Mr. Keble. The office 
is held for five years, with power of re-election at 
the end of the period, The Rev. Thomas Leigh 
Claughton, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, was the 
last holder of the office. Mr. Arnold was lately a 
‘Fellow of Oriel. In 1848, as scholar of Balliol, he‘ 
carried off the prize for the English verse, ‘ Crom- 
well,’ On the same day the election took place for 
the Professorship of Political Economy, in room of 
Mr. Rickards, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, whose 
term of office had expired. The polling took place 
in the Convocation House, and also excited much 
interest, many voters coming from distant parts of 
the country. The contest lay between Mr. Charles 
Neate, M.A., Senior Fellow of Oriel, recently 
elected member for the City of Oxford, the Rev. 
J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., of Magdalen Hall, and 
Mr. William Nassau Senior, M.A., late of Mag- 
dalen College, who has twice previously held the 
office, in 1825 and in 1847. At the close of the 
poll the numbers were—Neate 194, Rogers 130, 
Senior 128. This office is also held for five years. 

The first public meeting of the Senate of the 
University of London, in Burlington House, took 
place on Wednesday, for the purpose of conferring 
degrees and scholarships, and awarding prizes. 
Earl Granville, the Chancellor, sat in the chair 
which was presented by Sir Isaac Newton to the 
Royal Society, the treasures belonging to which, 
and to the other societies having joint tenure of 
the building, are in course of removal from the 
scattered localities where they have hitherto been. 
In the report read by Dr. Carpenter, the Regis- 
trar, reference was made to the recent decision of 
the Master of the Rolls, confirmed by the Lords 
Justices, entitling the university to the sum of 
20,0007. which had been bequeathed by the late 
Mr. Thomas Brown, of Dublin, for an hospital 
for the investigation and cure of diseases of qua- 
drupeds and birds useful to man. After the reading 
of the report the graduates were severally pre- 
sented to the Chancellor, by whom they were ad- 
mitted to their degrees. 

A collection of rare books and manuscripts was 
sold last week, by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, at 
prices which show that there is no want of 
dilettante purchasers for literary treasures when 
there is anything choice in the market. The fol- 
lowing are curious:—A rare edition of the Aldi 





Pocket Book, having twelve tablets of ag’ 
probably the earliest known, 81. 8s, A fo 
vellum of Bandello, canti IT., 81, 85, mu 
pistol, a fine copy, 7/. 10s. Ciceronig Ep; 
ad Atticum, the first Aldine edition in the 


oaal 
morocco, 61, 15s. Dante, the smallest ete 


known, exceedingly rare, 91. 15s. Dr. Dihiw 
Bibliographical a in France and Gea 

: ermany, 
10/. 15s. A remarkable collection of original 
editions of tracts relating to the Civil Wars of the 
Catholics and Huguenots, 187. Histoire de l’ Aca. 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Le 
in old French red morocco, 432. Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso, woodcuts, a fine copy printed on 
blue paper, 187. Articles of the Church of Eng. 
land, London, 1547—1597, 211. 5s. Breviarium 
Romanum, &c., a remarkable specimen of early 
ornamental binding, 28/. Scarce edition of 
Camoens, with the plates in three different: states 
111. Cassio de Narne, a rare romance poem ia 
old red morocco, 101. 12s. 6d. Decor Puellarum, 
a fine copy in morocco, by Bauzonnet, 20/, 103, 
Diaz Tanco de Frexenal, with curious woodcuts, 
251. 10s. Ferrando Epistole, a rare edition in 
green morocco, 13/. 15s. Guzman’s Poems, 
very rare edition, in red morocco, 12, Amadis 
de Gaula, a fine rare copy, 287. Balthasaris ad 
Sanctissima, &c., a presentation copy, cn vellum, 
to Leo X., in red velvet, 111. Bartoli, Recueil de 
Peintures Antiques, &c., printed on vellum, ex- 
tremely rare, 1157. Blundell Gallery of Engray- 
ings and Etchings, privately printed, 231. 10s, 
Boccaccio, first edition, of great rarity, 211. 10s, 
Bonifacii, Papze VIII., fine copy, printed on 
vellum, 147. 14s. | Another edition, with the 
capitals illuminated, 27/. Chancey’s Historical 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 10/. Dante, a fine 
copy of the first edition of Landino’s Commentary, 
281. 10s. Another rare edition of the Divins 
Commedia, 187. A fine copy of De Bry’s Voyages, 
in nine volumes, 1590—1625, 150. An early 
copy of Homer, of great rarity, 561. A rare col- 
Jection-of Historical Tracts and Bulls issued during 
the Pontificate of Leo X., relating to the Transae- 
tions with England during that period, 1518 
1515, 27i. Luzon’s Epiligacion de la Moral 
Philosophia, 1506, very rare, 301. 10s. The second 
edition of the Psalter, printed in the Greek lan- 
guage in the fifteenth century, in fine preservation, 
461. 10s. A collection of the works of the Rox- 
burghe Club, 45/. 10s, Vespulis, Mundus Novus, 
the first Latin edition of this rare historical tract, 
1t consists of four leaves, and is supposed to have 
been printed in 1501, 30/. Isidori Episcopi His- 
palensis Etymologia, printed upon vellum, a beau- 
tiful copy, in olive morocco, 417. Montfaucon, 
L’Antiquité Expliquée, a.large paper copy, in old 
French morocco, 697. Montfaucon’s Monumens 
de la Monarchie, large paper, in old morocco, 54l, 
Reali di Franza, a fine copy, in blue morocco, by 
Bauzonnet, 241, The Perilous Adventures of that 
Famous Heroand Knight, Tewrdaunckh, a romance 
poem in German, celebrating the marriage of the 
Emperor Maximilian with the Princess Mary of 
Burgundy, first edition, printed upon vellum, with 
wood engravings, 1517, a magnificent specimen 
of early pictorial typography, 1407. Among the 
manuscripts the principal were a Hebrew Bible, 
written upon vellum, in a large uncial character, 
thirteenth century, 701. Three MSS. of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of Dante's 
Divina Commedia, 40/., 301. 10s., and 521. 10s. 
Two MSS. upon vellum, of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Evangelia Quatuor, &c., 70/. and 8ll. 
Hieronymi Epistole, a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, upon fine Italian vellum, illuminated, 
451. 3s. Officiorum Liber cum Calendario, a beau- 
tifully decorated Flemish MS., upon vellum, of the 
sixteenth century, extending over 500 pages, and 
including 24 paintings and 70 small miniatures, 
2401. A valuable MS. of Tasso’s L'Amints 
Favola, accompanied with an autograph letter of 
the poet, 591. Dioscoridis Anazarbeei Opera, 4 
rare Greek MS., upon vellum, of the twelfth cen 
tury, consisting of 385 leaves, large folio, 5901, 
Total of the two sales, books and manuscripts, 





Alphabetum Hebraicum, 41, 8s. A curious early 
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The leader of the Austrian expedition round the 
world, which is shortly to set out from Trieste in 
the frigate Novara, has just received a letter of 
advice and sympathy in the undertaking from the 
veteran Alexander von Humboldt. The letter con- 
tains eight closely written folio pages in Hum- 
poldt’s own handwriting, and refers chiefly to the 
direction of the magnetic equator, cold and warm 
currents in the ocean, particularly those discovered 
by Humboldt himself in 1802. He dwells, too, 
very much on the necessity of cutting marks into 
the rocks of the Indian, Atlantic, and Pacific oceans, 
to denote the mean altitude of the waters, in order 
to enable future generations to ascertain any change 
which may in the course of time have been under- 
gone, as also of determining the positions of vol- 
canoes now in activity, with respect to certain har- 
pours, such as Valparaiso, Francisco, Acapulco, 
Callao, and Guayaquil. The scientific travellers 
in the Novara are enjoined to procure several spe- 
cimens of trachyte, rich in crystals, from each of the 
volcanoes visited, so as to form a complete volcanic 
collection geographically classified. The veteran 
philosopher's autograph letter, full as it is of his 
own experiences and wise hints to the future navi- 
gators, aud remarkable for its clearness and 
minuteness of detail, is a treasure of no small 
value, considering the advanced age of the writer. 

Exeter Hall has this week been alive with the 
anniversary meetings of the religious and philan- 
thropic societies. Some of the proceedings at these 
meetings have presented points not unimportant 

nrelation to literature. The report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society stated that above a 
million and a half copies of the scriptures had 
been circulated in various lands in almost every 
language that has been reduced to writing. What 
extent and variety of influence must thereby be 
exerted, we took occasion lately to show, in an 
article on the catalogue of the Bible Society’s pub- 
liecations. China promises to be a’ new field’ for) 
the labours of the Society, of which preparations 
are making for taking advantage. The total re- 
ceipts during the year have been about 139, 000/., 
including a special fund of 10,0007. for Chinese 
translations. At the meeting of the Church Mis. 
sionary Society it was stated that the labour of its 
missionaries in China, chiefly at the northern ports, 
had not yet been interrupted. It is not the first 
time that war has paved the way for the entrance 
of Christianity to a country ; and it is remarkable 
that as soon as the means have been provided for 
commencing the evangelization of that empire, 
there is a prospect of the barriers of isolation and 
exclusiveness being broken down. 

Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson’s lecture on Persia 
and the Persians, at the Museum of the United 
Service Institution, on Monday, was received with 
the deference due to one who knows the country so 
well, and whose services and position entitle his 
political as well as his historical statements to the 
utmost attention. The relations of this country 
with Persia are likely to assume new importance 
in these times, and the experience of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson may be turned to useful account by 
diplomatists and statesmen. Two days after his 
lecture the news arrived of the capture of Mo- 
hamrah by the British force under Sir James Out- 
ram, who had not received intelligence of the 
treaty of peace being signed. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson is to read a paper at the Royal Geographical 
Society’s meeting on Monday, on ‘ Mohamrah and 
the Chaab Arabs,’ in connexion with the recent 
operations at the mouth of the Euphrates. 

The secretaryship of the Queen’s University in 
‘Treland, vacant by the death of Dr. Robert Ball, 
has been conferred on George Johnston Stoney, 
A.M., Professor of Natural Philosophy at Queen's 
College, Galway. The election was by ballot. 
There were at first fifty-seven candidates who sent 
in testimonials, but the list was reduced to eighteen 
Previous to the vote. Mr. Stoney was a Madden 
prizeman in Trinity College. 





The Academy of Sciences of Paris has elected 
M. d'Archiac one of its members in the section of 


JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, 


AND ART. 





M. Constant Prevost. He was chosen on a second 
ballot by thirty-one votes, to twenty-two given to 
M. Sainte Claire Deville, and six to M. Daubrée. 
The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Paris held its annual sitting in that city a few 
days ago. In a long speech, the President, M. 
Berenger, gave an account of the prizes distributed 
in the course of 1856 for the best manuscript 
treatises on the philosophy of St. Thomas, on con- 
temporary literature, on family education, and on 
other subjects. M. Mignet, the perpetual secre- 
tary, afterwards read an ‘‘historical notice” on 
M. Lakanal, one of the first members of the Aca- 
demy, who played a part in the great revolution. 
Like all that falls from M. Mignet, it was eloquent 
and profound, but its character was more political 
than literary. 

The French Emperor, on the report of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, has ordered that a sum 
of 200/. sterling (5000f.,) shall henceforth be given 
to the Société des Gens de Lettres of Paris, to be 
employed in ‘‘loans or relief to authors belonging 
to the Society.” The report of the Minister speaks 
in terms of high praise of the manner in which the 
Society has for many years maintained itself by its 
own unaided efforts, and of the extent to which, 
with very limited resources, it has granted assistance 
to its members who have fallen into distress. In 
addition to this generous act, it is reported that the 
governinent contemplates decreeing the publication 
of a grand historical dictionary, or some other impor- 
tant work, for the purpose of giving, for a period 
more or less long, well remunerated employment to 
a certain number of deserving literary men. 

We announce with regret the death of Alfred 
de Musset, one of the most distinguished of the 
modern poets of France, which took place in Paris, 
on Friday last. His earlier poems were disfigured 
by exaggerated romanticism, and his later ones were 
by no means free from many glaring defects ; 
but on all there is the true and unmistakeable 
stamp of poetical inspiration, and all have a fair 
chance of occupying a lasting place in French litera- 
ture. In addition to his poetical productions, he 
was the author of several little dramatic pieces, 
called proverbes, remarkable for spirit and elegance, 
and which, strange to say, produced great effect on 
the stage, though not intended to be acted. He 
was only forty-six years of age, and was a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. His later years, un- 
fortunately, were marked by excesses, which 
quenched his fine intellect and impaired his repu- 
tation. 

The Austrian papers announce the death of 
Madame Elizabeth von Troloff-Bagrajeff, by birth 
a Countess Speransky. She was a Russian 
authoress of considerable note. Her principal 
works were novels and romances, the best of which 
is entitled ‘Les Pelerins Russes.’ She has left 
behind her a vast amount of MSS., amongst them 
a very interesting tale which is nearly completed. 

Herr von Spiegelthal, the Prussian Consul- 
General in Smyrna, has purchased the amphi- 
theatre on the Pagus-hill, in order to carry out a 
series of excavations in search of ancient remains. 

The king of Prussia has ordered a collection to 
be made in all the churches in Berlin, in aid of the 
funds for the restoration of the cathedral of Ulin. 

A complete edition of the writings of the famous 
Armand Carrel is about to be brought out at Paris. 
It will comprise his newspaper lucubrations and 
other fugitive productions, and will be in four 
volumes. 

The small planet (the forty-third of the series) 
discovered by Mr. Pogson, of the Observatory of 
Oxford, on the 15th ult., has been observed at 
Paris. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE Royal Academy throws open its exhibition to 
the world this year under the unusual circumstances 
of a deficiency of two in the ranks of the forty. 





Mineralogy and Geology, in the room of the late 





The places left vacant by the deaths of Sir Richard 








Westmacott and Mr. Cook have not yet been filled 
up, though Mr. Alfred Elmore is announced 
amongst the Associates as Academician elect. 
Who, amongst the rest, is to occupy the remaining: 
vacant seat has not yet transpired. At the same 
time we learn that Mr. J. H. Robinson and G. T. 
Doo have been added to the list of ‘ Associate 
Engravers of the New Class,” of which Mr. Lumb 
Stocks was before the only member. In other 
respects, the Jists of the Academy are the same as 
they were a year ago. 

As regards the visitors, no sensible diminution 
of interest is occasioned by the more novel attrac- 
tions of Manchester. The crowds of admiring 
country folk whom May, with its concerts and 
meetings, attract to town, still throng the Aca- 
demy doors along witi visitors from the migratory 
world of fashion and the habitués of London 
proper, and here, at least, resolve to forget their 
social and secular differences. There is no class of 
society for which the exhibition has not a charm ; 
there is, happily, none among which it can excite 
feelings of odium or offence. 

If we proceed to examine the particulars of the 
entertainment thus freely indulged in by all, we 
find no great advance upon past years; no pre- 
ponderance of a few works of decided superiority 
over the general mass. The final result is not 
particularly brilliant, but will be found to afford 
no less interest of another kind, even to the most 
habitual frequenters of our galleries. When not 
absorbed by efforts of striking genius, the specta- 
tor is wont to exert his discriminating faculty in 
looking about for works of promise by the younger 
and rising artists ; and in this instance, we think, 
he will not have to look in vain. Numerous in- 
stances occur in which a promising and successful 
advance has been made. A considerable variety 
in the works of well-established artists may also 
occasionally be met with. 

Pds aux Académiciens, however, is the rule 
under all circumstances ; and here we must observe 
that six of the Academician painters are absent— 
Sir C. Eastlake, Lee, Charles Landseer, James 
Ward, Webster, and Edward Matthew Ward. 
Whilst, however, the non-appearance of Mr. Lee 
is unusual, on the other hand Dyce and Mulready 
are exhibitors, after considerable intervals of cessa- 
tion. 

To the latter artist has been assigned, as if by 
way of welcome after his protracted absence, the 
place of honour ; and well the picture deserves its 
position. Painted for the Vernon Gallery in pur- 
suance of the will, and by order of the executors, 
it may evidently be classed amongst those works 
on which the artist’s reputation will go down to 
posterity. Mr. Mulready has perfectly succeeded 
here in putting forth the excellences of his own 
particular style, of which this may be taken as a 
model specimen, so pure and simple is the senti- 
ment, so careful the construction, so genial and 
natural the action. A picture that has the merit 
of delighting equally both connoisseurs and the 
public, the former from its art, the latter from its 
nature, is not the easiest thing in the world to ac- 
complish. Summa ars celare artem is a proverb, 
yet Mr. Mulready has succeeded in this attempt; 
and it is needless to dwell on merits which recom- 
mend themselves to every eye, in the beautiful ex- 
pression and charming colour of The Young Brother 

138). 

Sir Edwin Landseer is quite himself in the 
Scene in Brae-Mar (77), though the resemblance 
to the Monarch of the Glen amounts in some re- 
spects to a repetition. Here, however, is the 
same lordly attitude, which clothes the brute king 
with an almost human sentiment—the same effec- 
tive, though broad painting of the other members 
of the group, the crouching hind and distant stags, 
and the same powerful representation of vast im- 
penetrable mist closing round the denizens of the 
moor—their congenial element and shroud of pro- 
tection. And whilst the painter can wield at one 
time the solemnities and grandeur of nature, at 
another he ap to another class of emotions. 
Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale (345) is a picture 
which has been heard of in all quarters ; every 
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one hastens to see, and every one is taken by sur- 
ag Where can the originals of such a couple 
found? and if they exist in the flesh their ap- 
pearance is not the less wonderful on Sir Edwin’s 
canvass. High-bred ugliness has, in this instance, 
like ambition of old, “ overleapt itself,” and be- 
tween the extremes of repulsiveness and attractive- 
ness there would seem to be but a single step. 
Then who but the painter par excellence of canine 
nature could have communicated the expression of 
absurd attachment, of helpless ridiculous despair 
in these monstrosities, suggested it clearly, inef- 
faceably, yet without overstepping the true line of 
moderation? Sir Edwin has only to paint men and 
women with such felicitous humour as this to be 
the first caricaturist that the world has seen. 
Second to none in importance or interest is 
Maclise’s great picture (78), representing the scene 
between Peter the Great and King William III. 
in Deptford dockyard. Mr. Maclise also is one 
of those artists who paints for all time, and whose 
works impress the facts of history more surely on 
the general mind than even Macaulay’s vivid and 
ornate pages. Yet this scene is not without those 
peculiarities of Maclise which his admirers—and 
who is not an admirer?—have perhaps unlearnt 
to consider his faults. In this and other late 
pictures there seems to be even more of that flat- 
mess, overcrowding exaggeration, and feeling of 
unreality that is to be found in the earlier works— 
the Hamlet, for instance, in the Vernon Gallery. 
The eye is perfectly dazzled with the profusion of 
details in this scene: it is a study of history, 
anecdote, costume, character, and handicraft all 
together. Every corner teems with life, even to the 
pigeons on the roof; every square inch contains 
an incident, as in the sprigs of holly scattered 
before the Russian emperor's cartload of toys and 
trinkets. Then the drawing is so marvellously 
perfect, that every object is made out at a glance, 
and the colour is true, though it. wants <body. 
Nothing can be more accurate than the iron-grey 
tints of the saw, the reflection of the board on the 
descending plate of steel, and the sparkle of the 
teeth. Admirable also is the face of the monkey 
on the dwarf’s shoulder, the block which the 
carpenter is chiselling, and the heaps of tools. 
The figures are also remarkably clever ; the King’s 
attitude and his sneer, the conversing looks of the 
Lords Carmarthen and Shrewsbury, the workmen, 
the wild excited glances of the Russians, the pretty 
Maclise-faced courtesans, and Peter himself. But 
we are never charmed inte forgetfulness that it is 
a picture upon which we are looking—a composi- 
tion of new, fresh, bright paint. There is no 
depth, no breadth, no air—no massing of light 
and shade, no tone; and it resembles, in 
some respects, like Mr. Dyce’s picture below, a 
study for fresco. The consequence is, that the 
unplifted adze seems ready to cut down the 
Emperor, and the lords and their attendants look 
like the thin flat shadows which the gentleman in 
black used to draw out of his pocket for the 
behoof of Peter Schlemihl. No defects, however, 
serious even as these, can destroy the effect of a 
work of real genius, and transformed and 
heightened by imaginative power, this picture will 
doubtless be a permanent rendering of the event 
in the minds of all its beholders. 

Mr. Dyce contributes also a single picture, Titian 
preparing to make his first essay in colouring (107). 
It seems as though this accomplished master. of his 
art were disposed to consider the Pre-Raffaellite ex- 
hibitions of late years as a gauntlet, which it became 
him to take up, if only to show how exactness, down 
to the most abundant and minute details of floral 
forms and colours, is to be attained, without sacrifice 
of the all-clothing and all-perfecting graces of 
nature. The thoughtful expression of the boy's 
face is excellent without undue exaggeration ; but 
does not the story itself suggest that the youthful 
Titian studied from a painting and not a statue of 
the Madonna? On this point, however, the authority 
of Mr. Dyce will be conclusive—if it be one that he 
has considered. 

Sir Roger de Coverley in Church (213) is the sole 


importance than most which have of late appeared 

by him. It cannot be denied that the first effects 

of Mr. Leslie’s style and colour are unpleasing— 

from the prevalence of certain tones in the flesh, 

and from the general dryness of the painting. It 

is equally certain, however, that these objections dis- 

appear upon a closer and longer survey ; and that 
as the eye is reconciled to the peculiarities of style, 

the mind is charmed by the amount of taste, ele- 

gance, and genuine natural character which are 

displayed. Every figure in this scene is drama- 

tically conceived and carried out, from the standing 
figure of Sir Roger, down to that of the old woman 

who sits with half wandering wits in the corner. 

The youth who stands ostentatiously up to in- 

timate—‘“‘ I am not asleep, you see,” —is in the true 
humour of the Spectator ; the footman’s attitude is 
also excellent. It is impossible to guess what 
extent of consideration and invention went to make 
up this admirable scene. But we feel certain it 
must have delighted the author to compose as much 
as it does the spectators to contemplate. 

Mr, Cope’s great work, The Pilgrim Fathers 
(503), isa study in oils for the fresco which has 
lately been put up in the passage leading to the 
lobby of the House of Lords. We are prepared, 

therefore, to find great breadth and uniformity 
both in the high lights and the shades, as being ne- 
cessary for the exigencies of the method to be af- 
terwards employed ; and the refinements appro- 

priate to the practice of oils have not been added. 
This broad style of colouring, unsuited to our ex- 
perience, has yet been effective in its ultimate des- 

tination. Meantime, the composition and drawing 
of the oil-painting are unaffected by such considera- 
tions—except that a greater massing together of 
the figures and simplicity in the resulting action has 
been successfully aimed at. The voyagers are set- 
ting sail from the harbour of Delft ; some of their 
Dutch friends stand by. Their pastor, kneeling 
on the shore, prays for their success ; and the grief 
of the men and women, and the carelessness of the 
children, are all admirably rendered. The design 
is, however, familiar to the majority of our readers. 

Mr. Egy’s picture is another monograph, Scene 
from ‘Esmond’ (331), All in this picture we 
think successful in the highest degree, except the 

figure of Beatrice herself, which does not answer 
well to the conception which most readers form of 
that redoubtable heroine, It is to her that we look 
for expression, for the key-note of the scene—she 
being by far the predominant centre of interest in 
the story—and here we find expression wanting. 
Let this exception be only passed over, as a diffi- 
culty perhaps insurmountable ; and we recognise 
with delight in every other portion of the work— 
the figures, the attitudes, the expression, the paint- 
ing itself—renewed proofs of Mr. Egg’s conspicu- 
ous powers and resources as an artist, 

Mr. Hook perseveres in the line which he opened 
up some few years back with such hearty con- 
gratulations on all sides, and so much solid success. 
A Signal on the Horizon (160) is an admirable bit 
of seafaring life taken off some rude coast, where 
the steps wind zig-zag fashion down the cliffs to 
the sea. In front is the sailor taking a distant ob- 
servation through his glass; close by stands the 
boy ready for adventure, the mother and child be- 
low, in the distance a bright green cliff and 
cottage—all true to the life; the figures careful 
and full of meaning. A Widow's Son going to Sea 
(278) is a sadder story, the widow’s grief and the 
boy’s struggling tears telling the tale too forcibly. 
But most complete of all is Mr. Hook’s third 
 pentyt The Shipboy’s Letter (545) ; the figures 

ere are even better than in the preceding, and the 
expressions more complete and natural. Among 
the best points is the woman’s honest radiant face 
of joy as she reads the welcome news. The colour 
is of the same refreshing quality as before. 

Mr. Cooke’s picture, A Crab and Lobster Shore 
(28), is altogether so remarkable a feature of the 
exhibition that it should not be omitted. The 
tone of colour in this painting is low; but the 
fidelity with which every rock and stone, every bit 
of wave-washed pebble, sand, and chalk cliff, to 





contribution of Mr, Leslie: a picture of far greater 





<== 

hung over the side to dry, &c., is something ». 
markable, even in this age of exactness, 
effect is not brilliant or attractive ; but the cologp. 
ing, though low, is full of sweetness and truth, J, 
Mr. Cooke’s other works we must refer hereafter, 

Mr. Frank Stone has added to his reputation 
on this occasion by two pictures, both hj 
successful, and which in their especial line ay 
amongst the most marked in the whole exhibition, 
The first is the well-known subject of Margarg 
(190) at the spinning wheel ; her blue eyes red with 
weeping, and her face already slightly thinned 
with the intensity of her grief. The tender feel 
and sweet colouring of this figure are the embodj. 
ment of true pathos ; true as the strain of her 
and the sad scenes which follow. The othe 
picture, entitled ‘‘ Bon jowr, Messiewrs” (355), 
shows that the artist has lost neither “ the passion 
nor the art to please,” for a merrier subject better 
treated has rarely if ever proceeded from his pencil, 
Here we are introduced to a cart-load of preity 
laughing Boulognese girls, brimful of roguery, 
and ready to exchange a smart fire of jokes with 
every passer by. The stolid driver is a capital 
foil to the little fairy seated behind him, and the 
rollicking boy on the tail-board of the cart adds to 
the mirth of the party. Beyond is a bright green 
extent of country, sunny and smiling as the joyous 
hour and scene. 
We must not omit a reference, however brief, 
to Mr. Millais. His best picture, The Escape of « 
Heretic, 1559 (408), is not unworthy of him in 
design or execution. But the scene is not with- 
out obscurity, arising from the history appended 
in the catalogue. The account there given would 
lead the reader to suppose that both the prisoner 
and the stranger escape. But it would appear 
from the painting that the lady having, whilst 
disguised as Fray Diego, gagged and bound the 
other friar, and put his habit upon her lover, who 
thereby escapes, herself either remains in or re- 
turns to the cell, and dresses herself in the convict 
robes of the auto-da-fé, until the true Fray Diego, 
rushing in and tearing aside the hood, is startled to 
find a woman’s face under it. Such is evidently 
the scene before us, and a more powerfully 
expressed and beautiful face than that of 
the woman Millais has rarely painted. The 
violent shock, the sudden surprise of the monk, 
and the recoil of surprise mixed with triumph 
in the face of the lady, are all rendered 
with a force of combined expression, which must 
rank as one of the highest efforts of the painter. 
Nor can forcible delineation and firm good paint 
ing be carried further than in the feet and legs of 
the standing figure and in the serge dresses. 4 
Dream of the Past—Sir Isumbras at the Ford (283), 
will of course awaken very conflicting criticism. 
The obvious common-sense view of the picture 1s, 
that the features of the weird old knight are for- 
cibly drawn, but look rather crazy ; that the head 
of the horse was apparently studied from a wooden 
machine out of some neighbouring nursery; au 
that the affectations of the children’s faces and of 
the whole arrangement of the picture are simply 4 
piece of clap-trap intended to decoy and amuse the 
tastes of a few stray sentimentalists. But granted 
that the tastes exist, is it not the province of art 
to minister to them ? and is not the artist justified 
in appealing to all or any sentiment if he possesses 
thepower? A plausiblereason, truly, but one which 
will always be overruled by sound judgment and 
criticism. For the artist is surely not to be ap 
proved if he violates settled principles, on the 
ground that there are some persons who admire bis 
eccentricities. But it may be that Mr. Millais ams 
higher, and has striven, by way of experiment, in 
this picture to excite, by means of the eye, some 
thing of the fantastic, unreal, and distorted effect 
that the perusal of the old romances produces on 
the imagination. If so, his attempt way be re 
garded as an ingenious and not unsuccessful y, 
in painting of the rude poem of ‘Sir Youmtns 
which is here quoted by way of description 12 - 
catalogue. e must content ourselves for te 


present, however, in leaving this queation to the 





say nothing of the boat, the nets, the garments 


consideration of the curious reader. 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


Ox Monday last this attractive exhibition was also 
opened to the public. This is the fourth collection 
of works of the French school which has appeared 
at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall, and proofs multiply 
around us of the increasing interest that is felt in 
the productions of our Parisian neighbours. Their 
predilections recommend themselves by degrees to 
English tastes ; and their excellences begin to be a 
subject of our imitation. A glance round this 
little room will be sufficient to inform every 
visitor that the English school can yet success- 
fully hold its own, but unusual attractions 
present themselves here notwithstanding. There 
is, first, the Portrait of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur 
(40), by Edouard Dubufe, fils, to which we have 
already referred (supra, p. 115). This is a 
masterpiece of modern French art in its own way, 
and will excite the attention and curiosity of every 
visitor. By the renowned lady artist herself there 
are two works. Denizens of the Highlands (11) is 
a group of cattle, rather dark, extremely rough, 
but full of life and vigour. This picture possesses all 
the force and character of Mdlle. Bonheur’s style, 
though executed with a less amount of finish. 
Wasp (12), a Skye-terrier, is a spirited little por- 
trait, which will recommend itself everywhere. 

Three of the marvellously minute paintings of 
Meissonier may be submitted to strong magnifiers 
without betraying any defects of execution. These 
gems of cabinet painting occupy a class by them- 
selves in the region of French art. The subjects 
are—The Chess Player (115), A Lansquenet (116), 
and A Mousquetaire (117). Several fine landscape 
and figure studies, by Gustave Brion, are an 
ornament to the collection ; Ze Holy Well (14) 
may be particularly noticed. By Frangois Biard 
there is also a large subject, Clearing for Action on 
board a Man-of- War (5), abounding in action, 
though not always of the clearest meaning. The 
icture, as we understand, was painted in Eng- 
hand, the standard which is being hoisted is 
British, and the only un-English part of the scene 
is the figure of a powder-monkey, who appears 
in 9 prominent position in front,—running off 
seemingly in a fright. We cannot consider the 
success of this work to be equal to that of M. 
Biard’s former productions. Sunday Prayers in 
Lapland (4), though dull in subject and heavy in 
i, is an example of excellent painting, and 
carries with it strong evidences of truth and actual 
experience. The snow-wreaths are of strange form, 
such as must have been seen and not invented. 
Unfortunately the work is hung so high as to be 
almost invisible, 

Ary Scheffer is represented here by one of his 
gr works, Christ Crowned with Thorns (142). 

e painting of this picture is thin and weak 
even beyond ordinary examples; but in the won- 
derful expression of the features of the Saviour 
the artist is alone and unapproachable. More can 
be seen in such a face than can be readily de- 
seribed in words. 

Next to Meissonier in importance come the 
works of M. Victor Chavet. In delicate and 
brilliant execution, The Connoisseurs (27), and the 
Print Collector (26), are distinguished examples. 

Pierre Edouard Frere contributes six studies— 

scenes from humble life, with the peculiar grace 
and tenderness which distinguish him. The Stu- 
dent (61), a girl standing and reading by the light 
of % cottage window, is one of the most attractive 
of these scenes, though the tone is somewhat 
dusky and indistinct. 
: The figure subjects, as usual, are numerous, and 
in various styles, though all more or less allied to 
the conversation pieces which are so prominent a 
feature of French art. 

M, Antoine E, Plassan’s subjects are small, of 
the delicate pearly handling which is .o attractive. 
The Toilet (135) is one of the most graceful and 
charming of these groups. 

Tn a larger manner is the piquant figure by H. 
Schlesinger, with the suggestive title, Can I come 
on? (143). The animation and life-like movement 


of this budding damsel, as she holds the handle of 





the bed-room door with one hand, and the choco- 
late in the other, are most effective and energetic, 
The Fireplace (144) is equally well painted and 
agreeable. 

The style of M. Devedeux is more mannered, 
The Harem’s Pride (32), The Siesta (33), &c., 
though they are rich in colour, though the faces 
are those of houris, and the attitudes voluptuous, 
yet weary after one or twoinstances. A little more 
of nature and less of imaginary composition, would 
inspire renewed life into this ornamental style. 

The Toilet (89), by M. Dubasty, is one of the 
smaller conversation subjects, where the lady is 
represented in a charming deshabille—the flesh 
tints being delicately and carefully painted. 

The Morning of the Chase—Time of Louis XIII. 
(90), by M. Eugtne Isabey, is one of the most 
prominent pictures in the collection, The scene isa 
courtyard of an old chateau, perhaps in Normandy, 
with massive round turrets, quaint gables, and pic- 
turesque galleries and flights of stairs. All this 
architectural part is firmly painted, rich and 
glowing. In the court is a tumultuous assemblage 
of people preparing for the chase—horses and riders, 
splendidly caparisoned, followers and attendants, 
dogs, pages, and children, in admired and glitter- 
ing disorder. A party of ladies descends the stairs, 
preparatory to joining the hunting party. The 
brilliancy of this scene, though rather scattered as 
to the lights, is very striking. 

A style of combined figures and landscape, in 
which the former predominate, is to be found in 
the subjects of M. Brion. In The Holy Well (14) 
a party of peasants are decorating a crucifix with 
flowers, and not only in the idea, but in the 
arrangements and the colouring, there is much to 
study and admire. The faces are pretty, though 
the girls’ figures are short, but their simple gaiety 
of expression contrasts strikingly with the stern 
and solemn features carved in stone above them. 
The youth mounted on a ladder reminds the spec- 
tator of old designs for the Taking down from the 
Cross. The picture, in fact, abounds with sugges- 
tions and resources of art. Of almost equal beauty 
is All Saints’ Day (15). 

Going to the Fields (18), by Breton, is an effective 
landscape, where force has been attained by placing 
everything in strong sunlight, which shines as it 
were into the eyes of the spectator, and gives great 
prominence to every intervening object. Another 
powerful scene appears in the representation of a 
rising sand storm, in the subject entitled A Simoom 
in the Desert (138), by M. Jean F. Portaels. 

Finally, some very beautiful effects are to be 
found scattered through the works of M. Troyon. 
Going to Market (186), The Watering Pool (157), 
and the Road on the Cliffs near Quimper (159), 
abound with sparkling lights, and are painted in the 
middle and extreme distance with remarkable 
delicacy and truth, 

The French Exhibition may be considered to be 
equal in importance, if not superior, to those of 
foregoing years. 


Ata sale which took place on Tuesday last, at 
Messrs. Phillips’s, New Bond-street, the following 
prices were obtained for some choice specimens of 
cabinet pictures, works of the modern French 
school, beiug part of a collection formed by M. 
Helbronner :— The Image Seller of the Pyrenees, by 
Guillemin, 28 guineas ; Head of a Young Girl, by 
Camille Roqueplan, 24 guineas ; The Expectation, 
by Chavet, 35 guineas; The Young Workwoman, 
by Plassan, 24 guineas ; The Indiscreet Chamber- 
maid, by Duverger, 26 guineas ; A Card Party in 
the Eighteenth Century, by Fichel, 52 guineas ; 
A Nymph surprised in her Sleep, by Baron, 29 
guineas; A Marauder, by Duverger, 27 guineas ; 
Two Cows in a Landscape, by Troyon, 26 guineas ; 
Le Billet Doux, by Farwelet, 45 guineas; Les 
Amateurs des Peintures, by Chavet, 45 guineas ; Les 
Amateurs des Gravures, by the same, 46 guineas ; 
La Petite Gourmande, 35 guineas; The Miser, by 
Guillemin, 55 guineas; Gathering Fruit in Italy, 
by Baron, 33 guineas ; Children leaving School, by 
Luminais, 24 guineas ; A Lion devouring a Horse, 


by Eugtne Delacroix, 28 guineas ; L’ Abbé Galant, 





——es 
by Lafont, 24 guineas; The Mother's Grief, by 
Guillemin, 26 guineas; Peasants at a Fountain, 
by Camille Roqueplan, 40 guineas; Le Baiser 
@ Schelle, by Couion, 31 guineas; Scene in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, by Theodore Rousseau, 
70 guineas; Interior of a Stable, by A. Giroux, 
22 guineas; La Conversation, by Plassan, 53 
guineas ; The Sick Child, by B. Masson, 20 guineas ; 
View of Fontenay aux Roses, by Jules Dupré, 
32 guineas; A Landscape with Cattle, by Rosa 
Bonheur, 70 guineas ; The Beach at St. Mdlo, by 
E. Isabey, 40 guineas ; The Artist and his Family 
by the Sea-side, by Le Poitevin, 35 guineas; The 
Bay of Reggio, by Gudin, 40 guineas. The amount 
obtained for the whole collection, comprising 108 
pictures, was 1966/. 15s. 6d. 

On Wednesday last, at a conversazione held at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, the sub- 
ject of the works of the late Mr. Seddon was 
brought by Mr. Ruskin before the notice of a 
crowded meeting. Mr. Ruskin, after drawing 
attention to Mr. Seddon’s peculiar talents and 
devotedness as an artist, informed the meeting that 
a request to be allowed to send in his large picture, 
Jerusalem, from the Valley of Jehoshaphat, valued” 
at 400 guineas, to the exhibition, had been refused 
by the Royal Academy. Mr. Ruskin concluded 
an address on the history and principles of art by 
a warm eulogium of Mr. Seddon’s character ; and 
appealed to the meeting to do tardy justice to hig 
merits as an artist, and satisfy his widow and 
orphan child that his arduous labours had not been 
thrown away. We have already in these columns 
expressed our sincere admiration of the works of 
Mr. Seddon, and shared in the regret which has 
been felt at his loss, and would strongly urge upon 
our readers the claims of the charitable object 
which has been thus eloquently and disinterestedly 
brought before the public. At the close the 
company might have dispersed with feelings of 
benevolence and good humour, highly beneficial to 
the purpose of the meeting. But a scene took 
place hardly to be anticipated in the rooms of the 
Society which takes the lead in all practical ob- 
jects and arrangements in this country. At a 
small window the dismissed crowd had to struggle 
for the hats and greatcoats that had been de- 
posited, amidst a confusion greater than was ever 
witnessed at the pit-wicket of the Opera on a 
Jenny Lind night. For more than an hour and @ 
half the scene of uproar lasted, not without casual- 
ties and losses that must have effaced from the 
sufferers the good impressions of Mr. Ruskin’s 
appeal. Colonel Sykes, Sir Charles Fox, and 
other official personages connected with the 
Society were witnesses of what took place; after 
it was too late to quell the tumult. When-the 
meeting was held and visitors invited, chiefly for 
a charitable object, better arrangements should 
have been made, or at least the needless formality 
of taking off one’s paletot for an hour might have 
been dispensed with, though the cards required 
attendance in ‘‘evening dress.” 

The Handel committee, which was formed to 
collect subscriptions to erect a suitable monument 
to the great composer in Halle, on the hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which he died, has been 
so successful, that the members consider themselves 
authorized to order the execution of the clay model 
in a colossal size, from Herr Heidel, of Berlin. 
The sculptor has pledged himself to have it com- 
pleted before the end of the year, when, if the 
funds are sufficiently large, the casting will be 
immediately made. The finished statue, with its 
pedestal, must be ready by the 13th of April, 1859, 
the centenary anniversary on which it is to be in- 
augurated. Wishes have been expressed from 
various quarters that performances of Handel's 
oratorios, and his other music, should take place 
in Berlin, and the other influential towns of Ger- 
many, in order to aid in the liquidation of the 
expenses. 

onsieur Prévost, a Swiss painter, resident at 
Vevay, on the lake of Geneva, is said to have dis- 
covered a means of fixing water-colour drawings, 
so that they neither fade nor in any way lose in 
brilliancy by continued exposure to the light, and 
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moreover acquire the appearance of paintings in 
oil. Monsieur Prévost has proceeded to Paris to 
take out a patent for his invention, which he desig- 
nates ‘‘ Embupholine.”’ ‘ 

The chief magistrate of Arolsen, in the small 
kingdom of Waldeck, in Germany, has purchased 
the house in which the sculptor Rauch was born, 
with the intention of turning it into an almshouse 
in honour of the venerable artist. 

The Count of Syracuse, assisted by Signor 
Fiorelli, a celebrated Neapolitan archeologist, has 
been for some time back causing a series of exca- 
vations to be made on the site of the old town of 
Cumz. They have been principally in the direc- 
tion of the ruins called ‘The Temple of the Giants.’ 
One of the most interesting relics of other days 
which has as yet been discovered, is a human 
skeleton with a wax mask in place of a head; it 
appears to have been cast on the original face, and 
is remarkable for its great beauty and repose of 
expression. The Prince presented it to the Museo 
Borbonico, where it is now carefully preserved 
among the excavated antiquities; near it was 
found a coin of the time of Dioclesian, and the 
general supposition is, that the skeleton must have 
been that of a martyr. A small wooden jewel-box 
was found in a Roman tomb ; it was ornamented 
with bas-reliefs in ivory, and supported on bronze 
feet cast in the form of. syrens’ bodies. The ivory 
ornaments consist of caryatides, and figures of 
females and cupids, for the most part beautiful in 
design and carefully executed. The box was found 
at the feet of a skeleton, having fallen to pieces. 
The principal objects, however, which were brought 
to light were, as usual, fictile vases, and pieces of 
broken pottery. Some of the vases are of rare 
beauty, and quite perfect ; they form the subject 
of an interesting and valuable work by Signor 
Fiorelli, entitled ‘ Notizia dei vasi dipenti renve- 
nuti a Cuma nel 1856, posseduti da S.A.R. il Conte 
di Siracusa.’ The book is illustrated with thirty 
lithographic drawings by Herr Richter, a German, 
The Count of Syracuse is himself an artist of con- 
siderable talent, and as a sculptor has produced 
some beautiful single groups and figures in marble, 
some of which have been cast in bronze. 

The Pope has given orders to Signor Balbi to 

int in fresco the scenes from cloister life which 

has lately designed; it is intended to adorn 
the new Tasso chapel in the church of Saint Onofrio 
in Rome with them. 

The Universal German Art-Union will hold its 
first meeting and exhibition in the autumn, in 
Frankfort on the Maine. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists is 
now open at Turin, 408 paintings, pieces of sculp- 
ture, and other works are exhibited. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE production of Lucia di Lammermoor at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has added another legitimate 
triumph to those successes which have already been 
won by Mademoiselle Piccolomini and Signor 
Giuglini. Apart from the excellence, almost 
uniform, with which the music was executed 
throughout, the acting was marked by a passionate 
earnestness very rare on the lyric stage. 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s capabilities as an 
actress there is no need to speak; her talents of 
impersonation are familiar to the habitués of the 
opera in various dramatic aspects. Of Signor 
Giuglini, however, less is known asan actor. His 
first appearance did not make such an impression 
as to justify much expectation of his achieving 
any great distinction as an actor. Some of his 
critics even thought that he was cold and unim- 
passioned. We certainly entertained a different 
opinion from the first, discerning, as we believed, 
under a calm exterior, avigour and sensibility which 
@ proper occasion would draw forth. In [ Puri- 
tani he developed the power for which we gave him 
credit in advance, and his Edgardo, on Thursday 
night, placed beyond all doubt that sympathetic 
energy which, by a full rendering of character, 
enables 


the accomplished singer to give the most: 


complete effect to the conceptions of the composer. 

The maledizione was delivered witha burst of passion 

that finally set at rest the vague theory that anartist 
distinguished by so much sweetness, pathos, and 

tenderness could not reach the height of any grand 
tragic emotion. The scene in which this famous 

withering curse is uttered dispelled for ever all 
uncertainty as to the combination in Signor 

Giuglini of both these important requisites—ex- 

quisite feeling and great power. The Lucia of 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini was well entitled to the 
applause it received. The love scene, the grief, 

the madness, in which contrasted phases of the story 
are presented, displayed to singular advantage the 
varied talents of the actress; and perhaps in none 
of her characters has she displayed more satisfac- 

torily her musical skill. The performance, upon 

the whole, was excellently sustained, and drew 
down at the close, as it had frequently throughout 
the evening, a succession of calls and showers of 
applause. We ought not to omit to say that no 

inconsiderable part of the success of the opera 
may be attributed to the Enrico of Signor Belletti ; 

and that the comparatively small part of Bidebent 
rose into importance by the careful representation 
of it by Signor Vialetti. 

Verdi's Rigoletto was produced at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Thursday evening, when Madame 
Bosio made her first appearance for the season. 

She was in excellent voice, and displayed the 
artistic vocalization in which she is unrivalled in 
her peculiar style. The Rigoletto of Ronconi is a 
well-known masterpiece, and he put forth his 
highest efforts, lyric as well as dramatic, on this 
occasion. With Mario as the Duke; Mdlle. Didiée 
as Madelena, and Tagliafico as Sparafucile, the 
perfectness of the performance may be imagined. 
On Saturday, Lucrezia Borgia was given ; with the 
disadvantage, however, of Mario's absence from 
indisposition, his place being filled by Neri Baraldi, 
who strove, not unsuccessfully, to satisfy the 
audience. The wonderful performance of Madame 
Grisi-would have compensated for any disappoint- 
ment in other features of the representation. 
Malle. Didiée’s energetic rendering of the scene in 
the supper room, with the lively a secreto d’esser 
felice, was received with an enthusiasm as intense 
and genuine as that which used to greet Alboni in 
the same part. At the last performance of Jl 
Trovatore, Mario was also absent; at least, he 
withdrew after singing in the opening scenes, and 
Neri Baraldi sustained with great efficiency the part 
of Manrico, receiving at the close the warmest 
testimony ofapproval by the house. On Thursday, 
the first performance of La Traviata is announced ; 
and on the 22nd, Miss Balfe is to make her début 
in La Sonnambula. To-night, Rigoletto will be 
repeated. 

The second Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
evening, was all that the most critical audience 
could desire. In the limited range of classical 
works of the highest class it is not easy to pro- 
duce much variety, and the complaint of uniformity 
has been frequently and unreasonably made. The 
programme of this concert presented a due propor- 
tion of pieces perpetually welcome, and of others 
that are heard at rarer intervals. There was 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, Mozart’s Sym- 


f| phony in D, Weber's overture, ‘Ruler of the 


Spirits,’ and Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘The Isles of 
Fingal,’ all of them admirably performed, and the 
last redemanded with enthusiasm. A concertino, 
by Signor Bottesini, was played with the power 
which has placed this artist at the head of all pro- 
fessors of the double bass; and a very difficult 
violin concerto of Ernst was rendered with con- 
siderable skill by M. Remenyi, who, like the com- 
poser, is a Hungarian, and now solo violinist in 
Her Majesty's private band. Mrs. Enderssohn 
and Miss Lascelles were the vocalists of the even- 
ing, the former singing Rossini’s aria, ‘Selva 
opaca,’ from William Tell ; and the latter, Cheru- 
bini’s aria, ‘0 salutaris,’ while both voices joined 
harmoniously in some of Mendelssohn’s two-part 
songs. 

The appearance of Madame Clara Schumann 
was the eyent of chief attraction at the second con- 








cert of the Musical Union this week. She played 
in a brilliant manner the whole of Beethoven's 
Sonata in F minor, The quartets performed }; 
Messrs. Blagrove, Goffrie, Ernst, and Paque, Wax 
Beethoven’s in G (op. 18), and Mendelssohn’s in 
D (op. 44). At Miss Arabella Goddard’s closing 
concert for the season this accomplished pianiste 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (op. 106), the 
difficulties of which, well known to all musicians 
presented no obstacle to Miss Goddard, whose per. 
formance elicited much approbation. In Mozart's 
Sonata in A for violin and piano she was accom. 
panied by Mr. Carrodus. 

On Wednesday, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
gave a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. the 
principal singers being Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs, 
Lockey, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, 
Weiss. With this oratorio the season at the Surrey 
Musical Hall is to be inaugurated on Monda: 
evening, under the direction of M. Jullien, the 
band and chorus numbering a thousand, and the 
chief vocalists the same as at the Exeter Hall 
performance, except that Miss Louisa Vinning 
appears as the principal soprano. is 


The Swiss musical publisher, Herr Ritcher 
Biedermann, in Winerthur, has just announced 
a series of works, from the remains of the late 
lamented composer, Robert Schumann. Amongst 
them is the overture to Goethe’s Hermann and 
Dorothea, which was performed at one of the 
late Gewand-Haus concerts in Leipsic; also a 
number of songs of the chase composed for men’s 
choral societies, and some Spanish love-songs for 
one or more voices, arranged with four-handed 
accompaniment for the pianoforte. 

A German house, Schulzeand Sons, of Paulinzelle, 
in the Thuringian country, has undertaken to build 
a magnificent organ for the church of St. George 
in Doncaster. 

An .opéra: comique, called Joconde, one of the 
most famoug in the French répertoire, has been re- 
vived at the Théatre de l’Opéra Comique at Paris, 
after a sleep of many years. It is by Nicolo, and 
was originally produced in 1814, when it obtained 
prodigious success; some of its morceaux even 
have remained popular to this day. The revival 
of it has afforded great pleasure to the public, 
Its music is light, airy, gay, thoroughly French— 
just, in fact, what opéra comique music ought to be. 

Karl Gutzkow’s drama, the original of the 
Tartuffe, has been translated into Hungarian by Herr 
Szigeti, and performed with immense success at the 
national theatre of Pesth. 

A patriotic citizen of Salzburg has just died, 
leaving in his will a sum of one thousand florins to 
the Mozarteum of that town. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Rorat.—May 7th.—The Lord Wrottesley, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. In accordance with the statutes, 
the Secretary read the list of candidates, which 
appears in another part of ourcolumns, recommended 
by the council for election into the Society. The 
following papers were read—1. ‘On the Plasticity of 
Ice as manifested in Glaciers,’ by James Thomson, 
Esq.; 2. ‘On the part which the Silicates of the 
Alkalies may play in the Metamorphism of Rocks,’ 
by T.S. Hunt, Esq.; 3. ‘On the Comparison of 
Transcendents with certain Applications to the 
Theory of Definite Integrals,’ by George Boole, Esq. 


Roya Institution.—March 27th.—The Duke 
of Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., President, m 
the chair—A lecture was delivered by Robert 
Warington, Esq., 

On the Aquarium.—The speaker opened the 
evening’s demonstration, by stating that he had 
immediately responded to the invitation of ‘the 
Managers of the Royal Institution to deliver this 
discourse, on what they had been pleased to call his 
‘*own subject,” from the feeling, that as the orig!- 
nator of the aquarium, he was in duty bound to 
afford, to all those who had taken up this “new 





pleasure,” every assistance, from the results of his 
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own experience, that lay in his power, in order to 
render the undertaking more easy and pleasurable ; 
and for this purpose, he proposed to lay before his 
audience, as far as was practicable, a demonstra- 
tion of the principles on which it was founded, 
icularly as very erroneous ideas had been pro- 
mulgated on the subject, and instructions given in 
several most engaging publications, which might 
tend materially to mislead and disappoint those in- 
clined to recreate themselves with this interesting 
subject. 
History.—After a short sketch of the several dis- 
coveries in the various branches of science em- 
braced in thissubject :—as the experimentsof Lower, 
Thurston, Hooke, and Mayow, on respiration and 
animal heat ; the presence of air in water, and its 
necessity for supporting the life of fish, by the Hon. 
Robert Boyle ; the discovery of fixed air, carbonic 
acid, by Dr. Black, and its production in respira- 
tion; the experiments of Priestley, Ingenhousz, 
and Sennebier, on the action of submersed aquatic 
vegetation exposed to light, in removing carbonic 
acid, and restoring oxygen to the air dissolved in 
water, —all of which had beensince substantiated by 
numerous experimenters ; a cursory review was 
then given of the common employment of the ordi- 
nary fish globe, the cisterns, tanks, pans, and tubs, 
with their fish and water plants, to be seen every 
day in our conservatories and greenhouses ; and 
the glass cylinders, used by almost every micro- 
scopist for preserving chara, nitella, vallisneria, 
and other like plants in which the circulation of 
the sap was visible, as also for propagating rotifers, 
stentors, and other microscopic animalcules, the 
consideration of which points brought the subject 
up to modern times. Mr. Warington then pro- 
ceeded to give an account of his own experiments, 
and the reasons which had led to their commence- 


_ ment, namely, the statements made for a series of 


years in our works on chemistry,* that growing 
vegetation would counterbalance the vital functions 
of fish. To test the truth of this;and itspernia- 
nence,t a large twelve-gallon receiver was filled to 
about two-thirds its capacity with river water, and 


some clean washed sand and gravel, with several’ 


large fragments of rockwork placed in it, the latter 
80 arranged as to afford shelter to the fish from the 
sun’s rays. A good healthy plant of vallisneria 
spiralis was then transplanted, and as soon as it 
had recovered from this operation a pair of gold 
fish were introduced. The materials being thus 
arranged, all appeared to progress healthily for a 
short time, until circumstances occurred which in- 
dicated that another and very material agent was 
required to perfect the adjustment, and render it at 
all permanent, and which at the commencement of 
the experiment had not been foreseen. The cir- 
cumstances alluded to arose from the natural decay 
of the leaves of the vallisneria, the increase of which 
rendered the water turbid, and caused a rapid 
growth of green confervoid mucus on the surface 
of the water and upon the sides of the receiver ; 
the fish also assumed a sickly appearance, and had 
this been allowed to progress they must have 
speedily perished. The removal of this decaying 
Vegetation from the water as fast as it was formed, 
me, therefore, a point of paramount importance, 
and to effect this, recourse was had to a very use- 
ful little Scavenger,—whose highly important and 
beneficial functions throughout all Nature have 
n too much overlooked, and its indispensable 
uses in the cconomy of animal life not well under- 
stood,—the water snail, whose natural food con- 
sists of decaying and confervoid vegetation. Five 
or six of these little creatures, the limnea stagnalis, 
were consequently introduced, and by their extra- 
ordinary voracity and continued and rapid locomo- 
tion, soon removed the cause of interference, and 
restored the whole to a healthy state. 
hus then was established that wondrous and 
admirable balance between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, and by a link so mean and insig- 
nificant as almost to have escaped observation in 








* Brande’s El t i 
Se thepeecent 1 — s of Chemistry, 1821, and repeated up 


neemerly Journal of the Chemical Society, 1850, Vol, iii, 


its most important functions. The principles which 
are here called into action are, that the water, 
holding atmospheric air in solution, is a healthy 
medium for the respiration of the fish, which thus 
convert the ‘oxygen constituent into carbonic acid. 
The plant, by its vital functions, absorbs the car- 
bonic acid, and appropriating and solidifying the 
carbon of the gaseous compound for the construc- 
tion of its proper tissues, eliminates the oxygen 
ready again to sustain the health of the fish. 
While the slimy snail, finding its proper nutriment 
in the decomposing vegetation and confervoid 
mucus, by its voracity prevents their accumula- 
tion, and by its vital powers converts that which 
would otherwise act as a poisonous agent into a 
rich and fruitful pabulum for the vegetable growth. 
Reasoning from analogy, it was evident that the 
same balance should be capable of being perma- 
nently maintained in sea water, and thus a vast 
and unexplored field for investigation opened to 
the research of the naturalist; and this proved on 
trial to be the case. 

Principles of the Aquarium: the Air contained 
dissolved in Water.—The ordinary atmospheric air 
is found to be composed of 79 volumes of nitrogen 
gas and 21 volumes of oxygen ; and water has the 
power of absorbing gaseous bodies in varying pro- 
portions, thus :—100 volumes of water, at a tem- 
perature of 60° Fahr., and under ordinary baro- 
metric pressure, will absorb . 

: 1:56 volumes of nitrogen gas, 

370s, oxygen gas, 
100.00 Pe carbonic acid gas, 

and hence we find that the air absorbed by water, 
and existent in rivers to the extent of from 2 to 3 
per cent., consists of about 29 of oxygen and 71 of 
nitrogen. In fresh fallen rain and melted snow, it 
ranges from 30 to 35 per cent. of oxygen, and in 
some spring waters it has reached as high as 38 per 
cent. This oxygen, by the process of respiration, 
is converted into carbonic acid gas, or mephitic 
air, the choke-damp of the coalpit, a gas highly 
poisonous to animal life; but here comes into play 
that beautiful and wonderful provision which, by 
the action of growing vegetation under the influence 
of the sun’s light, converts this bauneful agent into 
vital oxygen, the ‘‘ breath of Jife.” 

Water, fresh and marine.—The water used for 
the aquarium should be clean, and taken direct 
from a river, or from a soft spring, and should not 
have been purified by means of lime. 

As regards sea water, it should, if possible, be 
taken at a distance from shore, and at the period 
of high water. If artificial sea water is employed, 
it should be made either from the saline matter 
obtained by the evaporation of sea water,* or by 
the following formula :— 


Sulphate of Magnesia . 74 02 

‘i Dee 6 ss REG 
Chloride of Sodium . 43} ,, 

pe Magnesium .. 6 ,, 

rr Potassium . Hess 
Bromide of Magnesium . . 21 grains 
Carbonate of Lime . . . . 21 ,, 


These quantities will make ten gallons. The specific 
gravity of sea water averages about 1°025; and 
when from evaporation it reaches above this, a 
little rain or distilled should be added, to restore it 
to the original density. 

Vegetation. —The plants best fitted for fresh 
water are the vallisneria spiralis, the myriophyllum, 
ceratophyllum, and the anacharis, all of them sub- 
mersed plants, and fulfilling the purposes required 
most admirably. From the great supply of food 
in the aquarium, the growth of the vallisneria is 
very rapid, and it requires, therefore, to be thinned 
by weeding ; this should never be done until late 
in the spring, and on no account in the autumn, 
as it leaves the tank with a weakened vegetation 
at the very time that its healthy functions are 
most required. 

The vegetation of the ocean is of a totally dif- 
ferent character and composition, being very rich 
in nitrogenous constituents. There are three dis- 








* This is prepared by Messrs, Brew and Schweitzer, of 71, 
East-strect, Brighton, 





tinct coloured growths,—the brown or olive, the 
green, and the red. For the purposes of the aqua- 
rium, where shallow-water subjects are to be kept, 
the best variety is the green, as the ulve, the entero- 
morpha, vaucheriz, cladophora, &c. These should 
be in a healthy state, and attached to rock or 
shingle when introduced. We shall have occasion 
to notice the rhodosperms under the head of light. 
Scavengers.— A most important element in esta- 
blishing and maintaining the permanent balance 
between the animal and vegetable life; without 
which no healthy functions can be secured, and 
the aquarium must become a continued source of 
trouble, annoyance, and expense. The molluse 
which was first employed, the limnea stagnalis, 
was found to be so voracious, as it increased in 
size, that it had to be replaced by smaller varieties 
of limnez, by planorbis, and other species of fresh- 
water snail. The number of these should be ad- 
justed to the quantity of work they are required to 
perform. In the marine aquarium, the common 
periwinkle fulfils the required duties most effi- 
ciently, and is generally pretty active in his move- 
ments. The varieties of trochus are also most admi- 
rable scavengers ; but it must be borne in mind that 
they are accustomed to mild temperatures, and will 
not live long in a tank liable to much exposure to 
cold. The nassa reticulata not only feeds on the 
decaying matters exposed on the surface of the 
rockwork and shingle, but burrows below the sand 
and pebbles with the long proboscis erected in a 
vertical position, like the trunk of the elephant 
when crossing a river. But in the ocean there are 
innumerable scavengers of a totally differing class, 
as the annelids, chitons, starfish, nudibranch mol- 
luses, &c.; thus affording a most beautiful provi- 
sion for the removal of decaying animal matter, 
and converting it into food for both fish and man. 

Jight.—It is most probable that the greater 
amount of failures with the aquarium have arisen 
from the want of a proper adjustment of this most 
important agent; the tendency being generally to 
afford as much sun’s light as possible; but, on 
consideration, it will be found that this is an erro- 
neous impression. When the rays of light strike 
the glassy surface of the water, the greater part of 
them are reflected, and those which permeate are 
refracted and twisted in various directions by the 
currents of the water; and where the depth is con- 
siderable it would be few rays which would pene- 
trate to the bottom; but let the surface become 
ruffed by the passing wind, and it is little light 
that can be transmitted; and when this same dis- 
turbing;cause lashes into waves and foam, not a 
ray can pass, and all below must be dark as night. 
Too much light should therefore be avoided; and 
the direct action of the sun prevented by means of 
blinds, stipling, or the like. It is a great deside- 
ratum to preserve the growth of the lovely red 
alge in all their natural beauty, and prevent their 
becoming covered with a parasitic growth of 
green or brown coloured plants; this can be 
effected by modifying the light which illuminates 
the aquarium by the intervention of a blue medium, 
either of stained glass, of tinted varnish, coloured 
blinds, &c. The tint should be that of the deep 
sea, a blue free from pink, and having a tendency 
rather to a green hue. This modified light affects 
also the health of those creatures which are con- 
fined to shallow waters, so that a selection of the 
inhabitants must be made. 

Heat.—The proper control of this agent is also 
most material to the well-being of these tanks, for 
experience has proved that an increase or diminu- 
tion of temperature beyond certain limits acts most 
fatally on many of the creatures usually kept. 
These limits appear to be from 45° to 75° Fahren- 
heit. The mean temperature of the ocean is esti- 
mated to be about 56°; and this does not vary 
more than 12° throughout the varying seasons of 
theyear, showing the extreme limits to be from 44° to 
68°, Great care should therefore be taken to afford 
as much protection as possible, by the arrangement 
of the rockwork, both from the sun’s rays by day, 
and the effects of radiation at night, as from the 
small volume of water contained in the aquarium 
| these effects are rapidly produced. 
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Food.—-As many peraong, tg whom those inte- 
rested in these matters have naturally looked for 
instruction, have decried the idea of feeding, it 
will be necessary to offer a few remarks on that 
point, How creatures, so yoracious as most of the 
denizens of the water are, both fresh and marine, 
are to thrive without food, is a question it would 
be difficult to solve ; common sense would say they 
must gradually decrease in size, and ultimately die 
from starvation. The food employed should be in 
accordance with the habits of the fish, &e. Forthe 
vegetable and mud feeders, vermicelli, crushed 
amall, with now and then a little animal food, as 
worms, small shreds of meat, rasped boiled liver, 
and the like. For the marine creatures, raw meat 
dried in the sun and moistened when used, answers 
very well, Oyster, mussel, cockle, raw fish, 
shrimps, and the like matters may be employed ; 
these should be cut or pulled into very small pieces, 
and never more given than they can at once appro- 
priate; and if rejected by one it should be trans- 
ferred to another, or removed from the tank. In 
the case of actinia, they require, from their fixed 
position, that the food should be guided to their 
tentacles ; and if the animal food, of whatever kind, 
is soaked in a little water, and the water thus im- 
pregnated with animal fluids be dropped in mode- 
rate quantity into the tank, it will afford food for 
the small entomostraca and smaller creatures with 
which the water abounds, and which constitute the 
food for many of them. 

A few observations were also made on the con- 
struction of a microscope for the purpose of employ- 
ment in connexion with the aquarium, and the 
method in which such an instrument could be used. 


ANTIQUARIES.—April 30th.—J. Hunter, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair, The Auditors’ Report on the 
accounts of the Treasurer for the year ending De- 
cember 31st was read to the meeting. Mr. George 
Grazebrook, the Rev. F. G. Lee, and Mr. George 
Pryce were elected Fellows, Mr, Cobham, local 
secretary for Hertfordshire, communicated a note 
through the secretary, stating that some excavations 
had recently been made under what is supposed to 
have been a square tower of the old Rye House. 
The proprietor, having some grounds for supposing 
that there was a subterranean passage leading to 
some other part of the building, employed workmen 
to clear out the earth, and after proceding a yard or 
two they came to a passage, in which there is ample 
room for a man to stand upright. This passage 
terminated with what must have been used as a 
place of confinement, as there is an iron door, by 
the side of which is a small iron lattice window 
about a foot square. Mr. Cobham prospiasd to 
communicate further particulars after another 
visit to the spot. A communication was read by 
Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., illustrating the 
Reformation and the Great Rebellion by extracts 
from the churchwardens’ book of the parish of 
St. Mary, Bungay. Those relating to the Refor- 
mation detailed the taking down and sale of shrines 
and images, the pS oo ha of painted glass, the 
scraping and whitewashing of the frescoes which 
adorned the walls, the conversion of the copes into 
altar-cloths, and of the cloth before the roodloft 
into sleeved surplices, and the purchase of Bibles, 
processionals, psalters, books of prayer, &c., the 
proceedings for the restoration of the old worship 
under Mary, and the complete establishment of the 
new under Elizabeth. The series of extracts illus- 
trating the Great Rebellion was most interesting, 
ag exhibiting the reasons for the anti-episcopal and 
anti-monarchical feeling of the time of Charles I., 
and the subsequent willingness to return to episco- 
pacy and monarchy after the puritan common- 
wealth had been established. This communication 
was prefaced by some general remarks upon the 
antiquities of Bungay, embodying the results of 
some investigations which Mr, Woodward had. re- 
cently made, 





GEOLOGICAL,—April 8th.—Colonel Portlock, 
R.E., President, in the chair. The Rev. H. 
Brass, B.A., was elected a Fellow. The following 





communication was read:—‘On the species of 
Mastodon and Elephant occurring fossil in Great 
Britain.—Part I. Mastodon,’ by H. Falconer, 
M.D.,, F.R.S,, F.G.8, The object of this com- 
munication ig to ascertain what are the species of 
the Proboscidea found fossil in Britain; what the 
specific names which ought to be applied to them ; 
and what the principal formations and localities 
where they are elsewhere met with in Europe. 
The Mastodon of the Crag forms the subject of 
this first part of the memoir ; the second part will 
treat of the Elephant remains found in Britain, 
The author commenced by insisting on the impor- 
tance to geology that every mammal found in the 
fossil state should be defined as regards, first, its 
specific distinctness, and, secondly, its range of ex- 
istence geographically and in time, with as much 
severe exactitude as the available materials and the 
state of our knowledge will admit. He observed, 
that with regard to the remains of the proboscidean 
geneva, Dinotherium, Mastodon, and Elephas, 
some of which abound in the miocene and pliocene 
deposits of Europe, Asia, and America, the 
opinions respecting the species and their nomen- 
clature, in all the standard paleontological works 
on the subject, are extremely unsettled and often 
contradictory. Dr. Falconer then proceeded to 
explain his views of the natural classification of the 
proboscidean pachydermata, recent and fossil, 
according to dental characters, In the Dinothere 
the crc yns of certain molars are equally divided 
into three transverse ridges. In the Mastodon, 
the teeth known as ‘‘the intermediate molars” are 
either three or four-ridged. To the ternary-ridged 
species the author assigns the sub-generic name of 
Trilophodon ; and Tetralophodon to the quater- 
nary-ridged species; and he considers it highly 
probable that a sub-generic group, characterized by 
a quinary-ridge-formula (Pentelophodon), has existed 
in nature, but of which no remains haye yet been 
discovered. Dr. Falconer arranges the numerous 
fossil and recent elephants in three natural sub- 
genera, founded on their peculiar ridge-formula, in 
conjunction with other characters—namely, the 
fossil Stegodon; the Loxodon (including the 
African elephant) ; and the Huelephas (including 
the typical elephant). According to the author 
there are only six European fossil species of Masto- 
don ; two of them are of Pliocene, and four of 
Miocene age. After having reviewed the circum- 
stances under which Mastodon-remains occur in 
the British strata, Dr. Falconer concludes that— 
Ist. The Mastodon.remains which have been met 
with in the Fluvio-marine and Red Crags belong 
to one species,—a pliocene form, namely, Tetralo- 
phodon arvernensis. 2ndly. The Mammalian fauna 
of the Red and Fluvio-marine Crags, regarded as a 
whole, bears all the characters of a Pliocene age, 
and is identical with the Subapennine Pliocene 
fauna of Italy. 3rdly. The Red and Fluvio- 
marine Crags, tested by their Mammalian fauna, 
must be considered as beds of the same geological 
age. _— 
 reccsieng.—derd 28th.—John Gould, Esq., 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Dr. Gray read a 
paper containing ‘ Observations on the Species 
of Manatus,’ being induced to do so in consequence 
of a request from Dr. Balfour Baikie that he 
would examine the skull of the Manatee from 
Africa, described at a recent meeting of the 
Society. Dr. Gray also read a paper ‘On the 
Genus Nectwrus, with an Account of its Skull and 
Teeth.’ It is the general belief of the inhabitants 
of Lake Erie that the bite of N. maculatus is 
poisonous, but Dr. Kirkland says it is perfectly 
harmless; and this latter opinion appears to be 
the almost unanimous conclusion of thenaturalists of 
America. Yet the examination of the teeth almost 
justifies the popular belief, and at least renders it 
very desirable that the animal should be examined 
in its living state, and its bite be submitted to 
careful experiment. The teeth have a conical 
cavity on the hinder part of their base, with a 
short linear slit in the middle of the inner side, and 
an oblong perforation above it. In form these 
teeth are exactly similar to the fang of poisonous 
serpents. Mr. Gould exhibited and de three 





= 
new and very beautiful species of birds, which by 
characterized under the following names—Cox 


amabilis, from Guatemala, Halcyon 1 ; 
Pitta concinna, from the Island of pry, 4 
Sclater exhibited specimens of both sexes of a ney 
Tanager from Guatemala, belonging to the genus 
Euphonia, and characterized under the name of 
E. Gouldi. Mr. Sclater also read a paper entitled 
‘ Review of the Species of the South American sb. 
family Tityrina.’ He stated that this group of 
birds (of which forty-six supposed species were eny. 
merated in Gray’s Genera) had been reduced by a 
critique of Dr. Cabanis to sixteen in number, The 
present paper contained the characters, synonyms, 
and localities of twenty-two species, of twenty of 
which specimens were exhibited from the author's 
collection. The great peculiarity of the group way 
the abnormal formation of the second primary, 
which occurred in every adult male bird he. 
longing to the family. In the genus Tityra 
this feather was very short and _falciform: 
in Pachyramphus, broader, longer, and accumi. 
nated at the end. An apparently new species was 
described under the title of Pachyramphus albo- 
er. Mr. Sclater also exhibited, on behalf of Mr. 
ewman, a coloured drawing of a Curlew, obtained 
in Scotland last year, and now in the possession 
of R. Hobson, Esq., of Leeds, which appeared 
different both from Numenius arquata and NV, 
pheopus. Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited females of the 
game fowl and domestic 'duck, which had assumed 
the plumage of males with unusual completeness, 


Civit EncIngeRns.—A pril 28th.—R. Stephenson, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The discussion 
on Mr. Hunt’s paper ‘On Electro-Magnetism aga 
Motive Power’ occupied the evening. 

May 5th.—Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P,, 
President, in the chair. The paper.read was ‘On 
the Employment of Rubble Béton, or Concrete, 
in works of Engineering and Architecture,’ by Mr. 
Rennie, F.R.S: The author commenced by trac- 
ing the history of the art of construction or build- 
ing, from the earliest periods, as exhibited by the 
architectural remains in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Etruria; Rome, and China, and in South America; 
—thence to the comparatively more recent strue- 
tures of the Continent and of this country, whose 
condition evidenced the care and attention devoted 
to the selection of materials. Specimens of con- 
crete and brick-work from various ancientruins were 
exhibited ; and also the concrete now in use forthe 
works at Dover, Cherbourg, and other places. gy 








MEETINGS FOR THB ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical,8 p.m.—(1. Trigonometrical Survey of Indis 
and Mount Everest. By Lieut.-Col. A. 8. Waugh, Surveyor- 
General of India, and B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 2. On Moham- 
rah and the Chaab Arabs, with reference to the late Opera- 
tions at the Mouth of the Euphrates. By Col. Sir Henry C. 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.G.S.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—(Dr. Lacaita on Italian Lite- 
rature—The Cinguecento, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Poliziano, 
Ariosto.) : 

Civil Engineers. 8 p.m.—(Description of the Method of Build- 
ing Bridges upon Brick Cylinders in India. By Mr. G. B. 


Bruce.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 
Zoological, ; Dm 
yro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. : 
wanes Society of Arts, 8 p.m—(Mr. J. B. Smith on the 
Means of obtaining increased Supplies of Cotton.) 
Ethnological, 8 p.m.—(On the Ethnology,of the English Lan- 
guage. By T. Wright, F §.A.) . 
Archeological, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming on Cromwellian 
Relics.) 
Graphic, 8 pan. 
ereapogcn. 8 p.m. 
terary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor J. Tyndall on 
Sound and some Associated Phenomena.) 
Royal, &} p.m. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Philosophical Club, 5¢ p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. mI 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Professor T. H. Bosker 
the Present State of our Knowledge of the Structure 
Funetions of Nerve.) : " 
United Service, 3 p.m.—(The Rev. G. R. Gleig on the Cnet ; 
tution, Rasigmens, and Tactics of the Armies of Ancien! 
Greece. : 
R. S. Literature, 2 p.m.—(Professor Christmas on the Drama 
tic Histories of Shakspeare—Henry VI.) aie 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor B. Frank’ 
the Relation of Ohemistry to Graphic and Plastic Art) 
Medical, 8 p.m: 
Botanic, 4 p m. 














——————— 
To ConresronpEnts.—R. G.; F. L, 8,; 1.3 M. 8 85 
f K.L.; B. ©. T.; X.—received, 
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Price 2s. 


OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
H No. C.—ContTENTs. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
BOTANIC GARDEN, PERADENIA, CEYLON. 
ON THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF CRESCEN- 
TAce#. BY B. SEEMANN. 
ASCENT OF CHIMBORAZO. BY M. REMY AND MR. 
BRENCHLEY. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 


OTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REV. G. NICOL, 
as RA LEONE. 
DRIED PLANTS OF M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHY- 
SIOLOGY. BY ASA GRAY. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
A PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
¥.R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. ; ’ 

“Jn the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
‘Wastuinster aND ForEiGN QuagreR_y Review. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


YCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 
MRB.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 


In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranved in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 





In Four Vols, royal 8yo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, «7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to he instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DEXERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PULAR GARDEN BOTANY ; a Familiar 
Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in Gardens, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


InstiTuTED 1823. 
Orrice—FLEET STREET, LONDON (E.C.) 

The Assets of this Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MIL- 
LIONS STERLING. Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND PuUNDS, 

The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth 
Year— Four. fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

At the Divisions of Profit which have already been made, 
Reversionary Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000 have been added to 
the several Policies. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst December, 
1859, when all Whole-Life Policies effected during the present 
year will participate, if then in force. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on 
application at the Society’s Oftice, Fleet Street, London, (E.C.) 

March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


STABLISHMENT OF A MONTHLY 
PACKET COMMUNICATION WITH THE MOSQUITOS. 
—Arrangements have been made for the conveyance Of a Mail 
once a month to the Port of Blewfields, in the Mosquitos, by 
the West India Contract Mail Packet leaving Southampton on 
the !7th of each month. 
The first Mail will be made up for despatch by the Packet of the 
17th inst. 
The Rates of British postage chargeable on Letters for Blew- 
flelds will be as follows :— 





Not exceeding $ oz. . ° ° ° e 2s. 3d. 
Above § oz. and not exceeding 1 oz. e e 4s. 6d. 
Above 1 oz. and not exceeding 2 ozs. . . 9s. Od. 


and so on according to the scale in operation for charging Inland 
Letters. 

Newspapers will be liable to a Postage of One Penny each. 

The Postage upon both Letters and Newspapers must be paid in 
advance, or they cannot be forwarded. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post-office, 5th May, 1857. 


Folio, price £5 5s. 

[ULUSTRATION S OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 

L.AYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical De criptions and Analyses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcx. 
Lovell Reeye, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
: Usep In THE Roya LaunpRy, 
And pronounced by Her Muajesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


N ONUMENTAL BRASSES, Ecclesiastical, 
Corporate, and Official Seals, Dies and Diploma Plates, in 
Medieval and Modern Styles. No charge for searching for Arms. 
Sketch, 2s. 6d.; in colour,5s. Crest engraved on Rings and 
Seals, 8s. 
T. Moring, Engraver and Her»|lic Artist (who has received the 











Gold Medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. _— Price list 
by post. 
CHWEPPES MALVERN'- SELTZER 


WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
ee usual. Every Bottle is protected by a special 

abel. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, AND DERBY. 
HE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE 
last HALF CENTURY have proved, beyond question, that 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 








FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the B ical and C ial Ch 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
—" for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
ouse. 





Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

**An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAS. 

“* As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—Guarniay. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





The Subscribed Capital, Accumulated Fund and Life Revenue of this Company, now 
afford a guarantee to the extent of £1,781,000. 
Although very moderate rates of Premium are charged, the Company by its Septennial 

and Prospective Annual Bonus System, has been enabled to make large additions 


to its Policies. 


Thus an Assurance for £1000 has been increased to £1898, and 


if it become a claim this year (1857) £1482 will be payable. 
Profit Policies, if now effected, will share in the Division of Seven Years’ Profits, 


which takes place after the close of the year 1858. 


£1,285,000 has been paid to 


the Widows and other representatives of persons assured. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SIR PETER LAURIE, Atperman, Chairman of the Pondon Board. 





LONDON OFFICE :—4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
Where the Annual Report, Prospectus, and Forms of Proposal, may be obtained. 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——@——— 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piacg, Patt Matt, Loyron, S.W. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Eso., Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary, 


p peculiarly nourishing powers in the Growth, Restora- 
tion,and Improvement of the HUMAN HAIR. It prevents it 
from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses 
it from Scurf and Dangriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT 
PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. In the growth of— 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHIOS 

it is unfailing in its stimulative operation, For CHILDREN it 

pecially r ded as forming the basis of A BEAU- 
TIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. In dressing the Hair nothing can 
equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in 
any direction, and i ing at d lustre.—Price 3s, 6d. 
and 7s.; Family Buttles (equal to 4 smal}), 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. 

Cavtion.—On the Wrapper of cach Bottle are the Words 
“ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL,” &c., in wurte letters on a 
lacework ground, and their signature, “A. KOWLAND & 
SONS,” in red ink. 

Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and 
* Perfumers. 











Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY on SPERMATORRH@A : Its 
Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 





FJOLLOWAY’S PILLS the most powerful 


antidote to disease extant.—Joseph Quinnell, of Wool- 
beding, Midhurst, Sussex, expresses his deep gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Holloway for the benetit he has derived by the use of his 
remedies. Having suffered for two years with extreme debility 
and indigestion caused by a severe cold, disabling him from work, 
he was forsome time an inmate of Brighton Hos; ital and Cuichester 
Infirmary, but to little purpose; he then tried Holloway’s Pills, 
and in a short time they had the effect of restoring and invigorat- 
ing the entire system. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople A.; 
Guidiey, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” ‘* On Sudden Death,” &€. &c. 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensively in his practice,and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils so d without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE Has FOUND 
THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE WESIRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOU OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Uits. ‘The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatab:e, Dr. Granville’s patie:.ts have 
themseives expressed @ preference for Lr. de Jongh’s-Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 

1, Curzon-street, Mayfair, January 7th, 1856. 











DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence ai d almost unive:sal pre- 
fer'nee of the most eminent Medica! Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION , BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





Sold onty in Imprrtac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, ‘s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN PO3SIBLY BE GENUINE, by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHULESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the 011 is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, 21s. 


THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


By Mrs. CHALLICE. 





Also just ready, in Three Volumes, 


ANNE SHERWOOD. 


UNIFORM WITH “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” price ds. 


TO BE, OR NOT TO BE. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 








LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Now in course of publication, to be completed in about Thirty Parts, price Two Shillings each, 
THE COMPREHENSIVE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
Civil any Aiilitary, Religions, Sntellectual and Social, 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
With Numerous Annotations from the Writings of Recent Distinguished Historians» 
AND ABOVE ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 





BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


Just Published, Two Volumes 8vo, with Two Maps and Seven Coloured Views, price 21s, 





Se 





STANDARD WORKS. 


Sit, BERNARD BURKE'S PEER 


rected to the Present Time, from the personal 
tions of the Nobility, &c. One vol., with 1500 Engraving 
8. 


rms. 

“Sir Bernard Burke’s magnificent repository of j 
relating to the British Patricians, is to the Peerage of oe 
age—only upon a more magnificent scale—what Hansard ig to the 
‘Debates,’ what Kelly is to‘ London,’ what Dod is to the ‘ Legis- 
Jature.’ It is considerably more than this, for, as a Book of 
Reference, it combines within itself the precision and access) 
bility of a Dictionary, with the amplitude and information of = 





Encyclopedia of ever-i ing and sometimes ev ralling 
information, historical, bi phical, heraldic, wees and 
antiquarian.”—Sun. test 





SIR B. BURKE'S HISTORY 


of the LANDED GENTRY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and IRELAND. Part III., is now ready, price 10s, 6d. To 
be completed in one more Part, forming a single volume 
uniform with the “ Peerage.” s 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND COR. 


RESPONDENCE. New and Cheap Edition, revised. Edited 
with Additions. from the Original MS., and New Notes by 
JOHN FORSTER, Esq., Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 4 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, price 6s.each, bound, 
(Just ready, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES 


OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Cheap Edition, in 8 
vols., with Portraits of every Queen, price 7s. 6d. per volume, 
bound; any of which may be had separately. : 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE. 


SPONDENCE. New and Cheaper Editions, with all the 
Recent Notes and Emendations. The small 6vo, in 4 vols, 
uniform with “‘ Evelyn’s Diary,” 6s. each, bound; and the 
Library Fdition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with Murray's 
Classics, 7s. 6d. each bound. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


of ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Completein 
6 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d, each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS, 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Thirteenth Edition, with 1 
Tilustrations, 6s. bound. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successor to HENRY 
Y COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW ZEALAND; 
THE BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH. 


INSCRIBED BY PERMISSION TO SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P, 


By CHARLES HURSTHOUSE, 
A New Zealand Colonist, and former Visitor in the United States, the Canadas, the Cape Colony, and Australia, 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





This Day, price 2s., cloth elegant, 


H-A ND EL: 


HIS LIFE, PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 


WITH THOUGHTS ON SACRED MUSIC. 
A SKETCH. 
By Mrs. BRAY, Author of “The Life of Stothard,” &c. 


THE HOMILIST 


For May (No. 35, price One Shilling, Post-free,) contains :— 
1, WHAT HINDERS THE GOSPEL? THE QUES-| 6. THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNI- 





TION ANSWERED. > 
2. JOHN THE BAPTIST: OR, PHASES OF MORAL | 7. GOODNESS AND SEVERITY IN THE MANIFES- 
WORTH 


° TATION OF GOD. 
3. GOD IN THE MORAL RESTORATION OF MAN. 8. THE SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF SPRING. 
4. MORAL CHILDHOOD; OR, CHRIST’S ANSWER | 9. THE UNWROUGHT PURPOSES OF THE HEART, 
TO THE AMBITIOUS. 10, OLD STANDARDS AND NEW:—JOHN HOWE, 
5. THE RECORD OF LIFE. By Rev. J. SPENCE, D.D. LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


*,* New Editions of THE HOMILIST,, Vol. I., price 4s. 6d.; Vols. II. to V. 
price 68. 6d. each. 


LONDON: WARD AND CO., 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 











Immediately , price 1s. 


THE COMET. 


“ Old men and beldames in the street 
Do prophesy about it dangerously.”—SHaxksPEare. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





. MODERN BRITISH ELOQUENCE. 


[HE LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND 
SACRED ORATORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
in a Series of Foolscap 8vo Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 


LITERARY. ORATOR Y.—Adadresses at 
various Literary Institutions. First Series.—Alison, Brewster, 
Herschel, Kuight, Disraeli, Talfourd, Lord Carlisle, Earl Stan- 
hope, &c. 

Secono Series.—Brougham, Campbell, Bulwer Lytton, Macau- 
lay, Masson, Peel, Playfair, Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Stephen, Scott, &c. 

Tuinp Series.—Layard, Rutherford, Dean of Hereford, 
Warren, Moncrieff, Shuttleworth, &c. 


POLITICAL ORATORY. — Parliamentary 
Oratory during the Thirty Years’ Peace. Finst Series.—Canning, 
Castlereagh, Durham, Grey, Huskisson, Liverpool, Macintosh, 
Komilly, Russell, Wellington. 

Seconp SeERies.—Macaulay, Stanley, Brougham, Ailthorp, 
O'Connell, Sheil, Villiers, Melbourne, Ripon, Peel, Palmerston, 
Lyndhurst. 


SACRED ORATORY.—Sermons by the most 
Eminent Divines. Finst Sea1gs.—Church of England—Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Bishops of Norwich and Oxfora, Dean Trench, 
Canons Dale, M‘Neile, Miller, Stowell, and Wordsworth, Bicker- 
steth, Hook, F. D. Maurice, Melville, Molyneux, Moore, 
Pusey ; with a Charge on Preaching, by Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Srconp Sentes.—Presbyterian Church.—Drs. Guthrie, Candlish, 
Brown, and Eadie, Dr. Hamilton, and others. 


London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL MATHEMA- 


TICS, containing Elements of Algebra and Geometry ; to 
which are annexed accurate Tables of Logarithms, with Explana- 
tions and Examples of their Construction and Use. By JOHN 
DAVIDSON, A.M. Seventh Edition. 

“To those who are in want of a carefully: prepared and cheap 
text-book on the subjects treated, we cordially recommend Mr. 
Davidson's volume.”—Ectectic Keview. 

“It has been produced asa text-bvok for schools, and, as far a8 
we have been able to observe, is admirably adapted for such @ 
purpose.”—EpvucaTioxaL TimEs. y 

‘“Wedo not know any single work on the subject which i 
tains, within the same compass, so large an amount of usef 
matter.”—Scorrish EpvucaTionaL JOURNAL. : 

Bell and Bradfute, ::dinburgh. Longman and Co., Whittaker 
and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
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